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THE DICTATOR’S 
ROAD TO RUIN 

WILL HE TURN BACK? 

Mussolini’s Bombs When 
God’s Rain Stops 

LEAGUE'S PEACE PROPOSAL 

The weather forecast is dull news to 
most of us, but the weather forecast for 
Abyssinia is of grave conscciuence. 

, In spite of a little blue which appears 
in the dark sky as we go to press, all 
vYbyssinia fears that when God's rains 
stop Mussolini's bombs will begin to fall. 

The faint hope has come through 
the reply of Mussolini to the League's 
proposals for peace. The Dictator 
refuses to accept them, but his refusal 
is*lcss brutal and his tone less unfriendly 
than before. It appears that the 
trcriicndous weight of world opinion is 
moving him at last, and the movements 
of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean 
have not been without influence. i 

' An International Mission' 

Tor the first time Mussolini has himself 
made counter proposals to the League, 
and' tliough these arc impossible it is 
something that they should be made. The 
League has done its-utmost to satisfy 
any fair demand that Italy can make. 
The Committee of Five has proposed, 
and, Abyssinia has accepted, that the 
I.iOagiic should send an international 
mission to organise and develop Abys¬ 
sinia and to abolish slavery. It would- 
guarantee security in the cities and 
maintain order on the frontiers. , 

No country_could be more completely 
guaranteed against disorder or secured 
for the benefits of civilisation. In 
addition to this Italy was to be given 
special consideration in all the arrange¬ 
ments, and was actually to receive 
territorial concessions from Abyssinia, 
which would be made possible by the 
surrender of territory by France and 
Britain. 

The Road To Ruin 

It is increasingly plain that nothing 
but the personal obstinacy of Mussolini 
stands in the way of a generous settle¬ 
ment like this, and it remains to be seen 
whether one stubborn man can have his 
way against the moral opinion of the 
world, or whether Mussolini Avill plunge 
Italy into war as he has plunged it into 
debt. Such a war would be without a 
shadow of excuse; but the great consola¬ 
tion of the world is that the resources of 
civilisation arc not yet exhausted, and 
that even' if the war begins it will 
probably not end as Mussolini hopes, 

Italy has lost its freedom and no man 
there dare speak his mind ; it is cut off 
from the honest news of the world and 
reads only what Mussolini is willing for 
it to read ; but it remains to be seen' 
whether a Dictator can lead a nation 
•to the very end of the Road to Ruin. 


What Will His Fotore Ee? 



. . N 





Ho is a little fellow in Abyssinia* Where will his country stand when he grows up ? 


A CANTERBURY PILGRIM 


Canterbury will long remember the 
^ monkey which has been making 
holiday among its ancient roofs. 

It had escaped from the Whitstable 
Amusement Park and found its way 
to the woods, but it tired of these 
sylvan pleasures and tvirncd toward 
the city, taking orchards and market 
gardens on its way. Tomatoes it found 
specially appetising. 

Its appetite growing with eating, it 
began to raid larders, with such success 
that the police were informed and were 
stirred to take action. They trapped the 
raider in a conservatory, closed the 
exits, and advanced to the capture 
with strawberry nets. 

' But they, little knew the sort of 
monlccy with which they had to deal. 
First taking up a strategic position on a 
cistern, it evaded the policeman who 
had been making faces at it to entice 
it down, and then, bursting through the 
strawberry nets and crashing tlu'ough 
the conservatory glass, it fled, and was 


the next minute looking down from the 
steeple of St Paul's Church. 

There it remained till the uproar was 
over, leaving this impregnable position 
for more accessible heights only when 
hunger moved it. 

' Altogether the monkey left a mark on 
Canterbury surpassed by no other sum¬ 
mer Visitor, one of the most entertain¬ 
ing Canterbury pilgrims since Chaucer. 

HER LAST CHARITY 

IMiss Violet Mclnottc, another of the 
Victorian actresses who was delighting 
London audiences more than 50 years 
ago, followed her friend Mrs Kendal 
within a few days. 

Till she was nearly 8o she kept in close 
touch with the stage, and we hear of one 
fragrant memory she left behind among 
lier fellow players. The last cheque she 
signed was for one of her old stage 
managers who was in need. She sent 
him £10 and a little note with her love, 
asking him not to thank her. 


STAGE COACHES AND 
TRAINS OF THE AIR 

VETERANS AND NEW¬ 
COMERS OF FLYING 

The Aeroplane Which Drew 
Seven Gliders With It 

DRAMATIC EVENT IN RUSSIA 

Who can say what will happen 
in the air tomorrow ? Even while 
balloons are racing men arc' talking 
of aerial trains. - 

Seven balloons have come down in 
Russia after flights nearing looo miles 
from Warsaw, where they started as 
competitors in the Gordon Bennett Cup 
Race. Compared with the’ plane the 
balloon is the stage-cohch of the air, but 
it still has a considerable following. 

The Parachute Kite 

The balloon remaining the longest 
time in the air was the Kosciuszko, which 
was .up for 48 hours ancl landed at 
Kharkov ill Russia, 812 miles from the 
starting point. Another Polish balloon 
covered 035-miles, a Belgian one 850, 
and German, French, and American 
balloons competed. . . . 

These old inventions for the conquest 
" of the air persist among the newer ones. 
Even before-the-coming .of the plane 
Major Baden-Powell, brother of the 
Chief Scout, was experimenting with 
. man-lifting • kites. Now we learn that' 

' in R.ussia aTcind of pm’^ichute kite with 
a dome of fabric 70 feet across has 
lifted a weight of four tons 4000 feet • 
in a. wind,. -. • . , . 

That is what is happening with the 
old balloons and kites now for the 
glider, another vessel of the air. A 
new future is opening up before it. It. 
may become the passenger car of the 
Air Train, 

At Koktebel Plill near the Black Sea, 
where gliding takes place as often as at 
Sutton Bank in Yorkshire, seven one- 
man gliders were joined to an aeroplane, 
and the string was carried by the aerial 
locomotive for 40 minutes at a height 
of 600 yards. 

A Hope For the Future 

This was regarded as an outstanding 
feat, because in no previous experiment 
had more than five gliders been attached 
to one plane, and it was evidence that 
these glider trains may be used for cany- 
ing goods or for exploring air currents. 

This may be only a hope for the 
future, but the practice of attaching 
gliders to aeroplanes in Russia is 
proceeding apace. At the gliding meet¬ 
ing at Koktebel one non-stop flight of 
a glider train was made from Moscow 
750 miles distant and a squadron of six 
air trains arrived at the airport from a 
shorter distance simultaneously. Other 
feats of the same kind were performed 
daily. It was determined that a mono¬ 
plane was best suited to lead the train. 
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Feat of Two Ships 

Blazing a New Trail From 
East To West 

With a load of Siberian timber the 
Russian ship Stalingrad has arrived 
this week in London from Murmansk, 
The ama2ing tiling about her voyage 
is that Mui'iiiansk was only a port of call 
on the first commercial voyage ever 
made to it from Vladivostok by way of 
the Arctic Ocean, 

She left that Pacific port on June 25 
with 170 people and 50 horses, 20 cows, 
and other livestock emigrating to a new 
liomc in the Arctic. Just before she 
rcciched the mouth of the Lena she over- 
took the Russian ship Anadyr, and both 
piclmd their way through drifting ice to 
'J'iksy, which they reached three weeks 
before they were expected. 

There the Stalingrad loaded coal and 
transferred it in the open sea to ice¬ 
breakers, then sailing on to Igarka on 
the Yenisei River, where she loaded with 
the timber whicli is now in London. The 
Anadyr finished her voyage of 11,500 
miles at Murmansk. See World Map 


A BUSY TOWN WITH 
30 INDUSTRIES 
A Hundred Years of Derby 

Tlic boys and girls of Derby have been 
rightly proud of themselves this week, 
for their contribution to the centenary 
exhibition of their town has jirovcd so 
valuable that it is to be shown at the 
Geographical Association’s conference 
at Nottingham next spring. 

What these pupils of the 30 senior 
departments of the town's schools have 
done is to make a detailed industrial 
and social survey of the town, the 
results being seen on seven stalls at the 
centenary exhibition. 

When tlic Municipal Corporations 
Act was passed 100 years ago Derby 
had a population of 30,000 ; today it 
has 140,000. Ninety years ago Derby 
was chosen by the Midland Railway as 
the centre of its system, and from that 
time the town went ahead until it has 
now 30 important industries, and a very 
low unemployment record, 

A GLOBE IN MEMORY 
OF LIVINGSTONE 
New Fountain At Blantyre 

Every year 70,000 people, some from 
the ends of the Earth, visit the laving- 
stone National Memorial at Blantyre.^ 
his birthplace. 

The unusual fountain showai on 
another page is the latest treasure there. 
The marble and bronze globe in the 
inner basin was designed by Mr F. C. 
M'ears and is a remarkable map of the 
world, its polar axis parallel with the 
axis of the Earth, Sunshine on this 
globe shows which parts of the Iiarth 
arc enjoying daylight; shadow on the 
land surfaces indicates in which countries 
night has fallen. 

But the fountain is more than an 
ingenious globe. It shows the vast 
extent of Livingstone’s Africa in com¬ 
parison with the rest of the world, 
and the bronze panels round the inner 
basin draw attention to the simple 
trades which arc often accounted of 
little value. Livingstone- knew the 
worth of the simple men and \vomen who 
cultivate the fruits of the Earth, and 
believed that industrialism would help 
instead of crush them. 


THE WHISTLE IN THE WIND 

The wind has been blamed for two 
accidents by drowning the whistle of a 
railway engine. One case was at Farn- 
liam, where a ganger was run over 
apparently through not' hearing the 
whistle ; the other was at Washington 
in Durham, where the driver of a car 
struck an engine at a crossing through 
the wind drowning the whistle. 


The Oak and the Reeds 

Aesop and the Great 
Storm 

, The country is still littered with the 
wreck of trees caused by the great gales, 
and many a wood is despoiled, many a 
landscape marred, with only shattered 
stumps left to tell the talc. 

The damage enables us to realise the 
virtue for our climate of trees which, un¬ 
like those remaining evergreen in warmer 
lands, shed their leaves as autumn passes, 
and stand stripped and taut, braced to 
confront the gales of winter. 

Caught by the storm with their foliage 
still in all its glory, our trees had to 
bear a greater force than they could 
bear, a great weight of leaves which 
combined to offer immense resistance 
to the wind. We may have gales just 
as heavy in the months that are coming, 
but, ready for the contest, our trees will 
face the conflict practically unharmed. 

, One scene past which wc drove in 
the gale, with splendid, trees prostrate 
in a river, while, reeds and lesser 
growths were unharmed, made old 
Aesop seem to speak again, full of obser¬ 
vation and wisdom, in his fable of the 
great oak Avhich, uprooted by aliurricauc, 
said to the reeds among which it ^vas 
hurled, I wonder how you, who arc so 
light and so weak, arc not entirely crushed 
by these strong winds.” 

To which they answered : ” You 

fight and contend with the wind and arc 
destroyed, while wc bend before the 
least breath of air and remain unbroken.” 

PROUD SIR JOSIAH 
Mayor of Kent’s Biggest Town 

A very proud man Sir Josiah Stamp 
must bo this week. 

Ho has been allowed to drive a model 
engine at the great exhibition of models 
at tlie Horticultural Hall, and he is the 
first mayor of the biggest town in Kent. 

The biggest town in Kent is now 
Beckenham, which has robbed Gilling¬ 
ham of that distinction by incorporating 
some of its neighbours. Beckenham has 
now a population of 68'ooo, about 
5000 more than Gillingham’s, and the 
rateable value of Beckenham is about 
^^750,000, double that of Gillingham. 

Beckenham has been celebrating its 
distinction with a parade of decorated 
vehicles, showing episodes in its ancient 
story. 


THE FLEETWOOD DOG AND 
THE MANX CATS 

A Fleetwood dog, wanting to sec the 
world not long ago slipped on to a pas¬ 
senger steamer when nobody was loola’ng 
and hid as a stowaway. 

I The steamer was bound for the Isle 
of Man, and at Douglas the dog ran over 
the gangway unnoticed and prowled 
about enjoying the ucav sights and smells. 

All went well until he met some Manx 
cats, when he barked with excitement, 
for, like Bopeep’s sheep, they had left 
their tails behind them ! 

I Hey diddle diddle ! The little dog 
laughed to sec such fun, and chased the 
(|lream cats about the island until it 
creased to be only fun and a human 
interposed and looked at his, collar to 
sec where the intruder could have conic 
from. On it was engraved the Fleetwood 
address of his owner. 

I His short holiday was over. 1 -hc 
stowaway was put on the next boat and 
f?ent back to his master, and among 
f^hc Manx cats his visit is still the talk of 
1:hc island. 


THE SPOILED PAPER 

The illiterate voter is common enough, 
but it is surprising to know that when 
|he tellers at Geneva came to count the 
votes for the President of the Assembly • 
this year it was found that one of the 54 
>vas inaccurately filled in ! Fortunately 
it made no difference to the result, 


Music All the Way 

Great Flying Feats 

The flying men have been busy 
making long-distance flights. 

While Campbell Black was in the early 
stages of his attempt to fly to the Capo 
and back within a week, an American ' 
of Lithuanian birth, Felix Waitlcus, was 
flydng across the Atlantic from New 
York, cheered during the most anxious 
part of his flight by music from the 
Athlonc station which Avas broadcast for 
his special benefit. He set out to reach 
Lithuania but came doAvn in Ireland 
after covering 3000 miles in 22 hours. 
This was the 25th Atlantic crossing from 
West to East by plane. 

The first stage of Campbell Black’s 
flight took him from Hatfield to Cairo, 
more than 2200 miles in ii hours 
9 minutes, a record for the Journey.- 

AMY SHERWIN WILL 
SING NO MORE 
The Tasmanian Nightingale 

Madame Amy ShcrAvin Avill sing no 
more in this Avorld. 

Somebody' heard her singing as a 
child at the, lonely home in the Tas¬ 
manian Bush where she Avas born over 
80 years ago, and a fcAv Avecks later she 
was heard at IMclhournc Opera House. 

She became a great soprano, knoAvn 
as‘tho Tasmanian Nightingale, and she 
sang to thousands in America and 
Europe. She lived in a big house at 
Hampstead, and shb must have earned 
thousands a ^^car. - , 

Then she grcAv old and forgotten— 
forgotten save by a fcAV friends Avho 
remained faithful. She Avas poor, so 
poor that she could not pay for the 
nursing home at Bromley Avhcrc she 
died. But she was rich in memories, and 
there are thousands still living Avho recall 
the thrill of listening to her voice. 

HE SAVED MUCH BEAUTY 
FOR US 

Sir Walter Tapper 

The famous architect who has in 
recent years added greatly to the beauty 
of Westminster Abbey has passed away 
at the age of 74. 

He was Sir Walter Tapper, whose life- 
work was recognised by election to .the 
rank of R A only this year. He loved 
above all things the AA^ork of medieval 
artists and their romantic style. The 
restoration of FIcnry the Seventh’s chapel 
with its lovely colouring, and the im¬ 
provements to the muniment room and 
the library of the Abbey, made him 
famous in London, and it was he Avho 
saved the Five Sisters WindoAv at York 
as the limiAire Memorial to women. 


FIRST PRESIDENT OF A NEW 
COMMONWEALTH 

The ncAv Commonwealth of the 
Philippines has elected its first President, 
and has chosen Don-IVTanuel Quezon, 
leader of the movement Avhich estab¬ 
lished this form of government. 

The Philippines are to have a President 
with a six-years term of office, so that 
there will be only two presidents before 
the completion'' of the ten years after 
which these islands are to receive 
complete independence. On November 
15 Don Quezon Avilltakc over the duties 
of the American Governor-General, who 
will become High Commissioner. 


LISTENING TO THE VOICE 
OF ENGLAND 

The National Free Church Council 
has built ucav headquarters in Tavistock 
Square, London. 

At the opening the other day Mrs 
George Cadbury told the meeting that 
she had heard Sir Samuel Hoarc’s speech 
at Geneva and felt that " she could 
almost hear one of the Quaker saints.” 
Sir Samuel is of Quaker descent, 


Little News Reel 

.Yeovil Town Hall has been burned, 
and a portrait by Lawrence dc.stroyed* 

Mr and Mrs Stephen Challen have been 
keeping their 70th wedding anniversary 
at Solihull in Warwickshire. 

The first Shakespeare talking film is 
about to be shoAvn in London; it is 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream. 

Mussolini has released 68 political 
prisoners in the former Austrian districts 
now belonging to Italy. 

There arc a mile and a half of flowers 
.at the Horticultural Society’s Autumn 
show at Olympia. 

In spite of much expressed resentment 
the swastika is now flying evcryAvhcrc 
as the national flag of Germany. 

Miss Barbara Donaldson, an Irish 
Avoman who has died at 103, milked 
•three cows every.day till a week before 
! she died. . .. . ' ; 

The, other. Newcastle (Newcastle- 
‘ iinder-Lymc in Staffordshire) has been 
I celebrating the 700th anniversary of its 
I freedom of trade'. 

, Port. Sunlight is to abandon its private 
' electric supply and draw its power Rom 

■ the Grid ; it needs 40, ^ million units; a 
; year, as much as all Birkenhead. ; . 

' A county court judge, refusing ppr- 
' mission for a girl ward of the court to 
vspend money on piano-playing, ; sug¬ 
gested that the girl would find a miicli 
; better career in domestic service. . . 

; The Mayor of Canterbury has been to 
Brussels Exhibition and }n*escntcd the 
: Burgomaster with a model of Canterbury 
• Cathedral. Over 16,000,000 people have 

■ seen the Exhibition. 

The L N E R is to run an express from 
Newcastle to London on Monday (268 
miles) in 4 hours, part of the way 70 
miles an hour, and the Avholc journey the 
fastest long-distance timing in hmgland, 

MILK TROUBLE 

A dispute has been troubling all Avho 
arc responsible for our millr, and the 
Minister of Agriculture had to refer it to 
a committee to settle. 

The Milk Marketing Board, in fixing 
prices for the next 12 months gave the 
farmers 5d more for a dozen gallons, 
which AA^oukl mean ^1,000,000 more a 
year. The price to the consumer AAas not 
raised, but the distributors, Avho liad 
been asking for a reduction in the Avholc- 
salc price, aa^cic asked to sign contract.s 
paying more, not less, to the faiTners. 
They refused, and the Board have made 
arrangements to supply milk direct to 
consumers next Avcck unless the dispute 
has been settled by October i. 


LITTLE WARS 

The nations arc Avar-bound. But it is 
amazing hoAv many little Avars go on all 
the time in our domestic affairs. 

During recent days avc have read of 
tAVO school strikes, there Avas a long bus 
strike in South Wales which held up a 
few .dozen valleys, the milk distributors 
have got the idea into their heads, and 
now the coalfield in South Wales is 
threatened Avith an industrial Avar. 

When shall wc learn to liye at peace 
in our domestic affairs ? 


Things Said 

Creative leisure is Nature’s true 
answer to mechanical toil. 

Mr II. A. L. Fisher 

The road driver of the future may 
hear traffic signals on his wireless. set. 

Ministry of Transport Ollicial 

Violence against the Jcavs, raging 
and vituperating against them, damages 
us more than it helps us,' 

Count Reventlow, Nazi Editor 

Mr Grey Wornum*s Royal Institute 
of British Architects building in Port¬ 
land Place is the finest piece of modern 
architecture I knoAV. 

Mr Corbett, architect of Bush House 
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Iron Road ° A Livingstone Fountain • Little Singers 



A Unique Fountain—^Thls unusual work Is the latest addition to the treasures at the David A Work of Man—How Insignificant man appears beside some of the mighty creations of 
Livingstone National Memorial at Blantyre, where visitors from all parts of the world come to his brain and hands. This picture shows a man walking along girders in the arch support 
see exhibits illustrating the life of the great missionary. See page 2. for the new Vesterbron Bridge In Stockholm. 



A Rehearsal—Qirls and boys of a London school are here seen practising the songs they will Pictures of the World—Students of Watford Art Institute finishing tha Asia panel for the 



The Iron Road—A quarter of a mile of an Islington road Is being Among the Skyscrapers—The aeroplane traveller The Iron Horse—The streamlined front of the new LNER 

resurfaced with Iron. Our picture shows the triangular iron may be high above New York’s streets without engine which will start running on Monday between Newcastle 

settsi which prevent sklddlnoi being laid down. being far above the new Rockefeller Centre. * and London. Its average speed will be 67 miles an hour* 
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Peace Between Sister 100,000 Men Despise Not Potatoes In Search of an 


Nations 

Norway and Sweden 
Remember 

It is good to remember^ in these days 
of tension between the nations, that 
there have been times when in no Icvss 
critical situations wise counsel and the 
will to peace prevailed. 

Workers of Sweden and Norway have 
been celebrating the thirtieth anni- 
versary of the occasioji wlicn their two 
countries might, easily have gone to war. 

Before 1905 Sweden and Norway were 
under one king. As nearly always hap-*' 
pens in such a union, Norway, the junior 
partner, was dissatisfied, and for many 
decades an embittered struggle went on 
between the politicians of the t\yo 
countries. In the end Norway cut herself 
a<lrift in what she considered a perfectly 
legal manner; but Sweden felt aggrieved, 
and all the little Mussolinis of those days, 
thinking in terms of fm*cc, talked darkly 
of coercion by arms. 

But others, among them the workers of 
both countries, threw their whole weight 
into tlie scale against such talk, and 
King Oscar ordered that no impediment 
.should be put in the way of Norway’s 
secession. Thus everything went 
smoothly and Norway was able to elect 
a king of her own, Instead of the bitter¬ 
ness and hatred that bloodshed and an 
enforced union would have spread among 
the peoples, there arc now friendship, 
goodwill, and a cordial give-and-take 
Ijctweeii the two sister nations. 

It was this happy consummation that 
2000 Swedish and Norwegian workers 
from tlic border j^rovinces came together 
to celebrate the other day. 

WHY NOT? 

The Brighton Kducation Committee 
believes that every boy should be able 
to prepare a meal. 

The experiment is accordingly being 
tried of teaching boys how to make tea, 
and how to prepare a plain dinner. 

On the other hand, the girls arc to 
be taught not only cooking and other 
household duties, but Jiow to knock in 
a nail or hang a picture. Why not ?' 


One of the most impressive pictures 
wc have ever seen is a photograph from 
Nuremberg of 100,000 men, in close 
ranks, listening to llcrr Hitler. 

One hnndVcd thousand men, physically 
sound 1 What arc they to do ? Arc they 
to shoot at enemies at present undeter¬ 
mined, and to be shot at in reply ? 

It is impossible to look at such a 
picture without hoping that the gallant 
100,000 will live and be happy. 

How are we to ensure it ? In the C N 
wc liav^c pointed the way again and 


Sir William’s Trumpet 
Sounds 

Sir William^s Trumpet Sounds, we 
wrote the other day, quoting William 
Watson, and we have been looking 
once again at his little paper volume 
The Purple East, written long ago in 
another crisis of the world. 

The great words with which the poet 
introduces the poems might well have 
been written now, 

liavc been the accessory to a 
^ tremendous crime will not 
permanently aid a nation to go 
aboirt the business of life with that 
inmost self-approval which can 
afford to ignore the adverse judg¬ 
ments of the half-informed, and 
is more potent than any plaudits 
to sustain and secretly inspire. 

Wanting that silent ratification, 
unfortified by that inward sanc¬ 
tion, a nation must, needs lose 
vigour and assurance. 

Hei’ walk grows feverish and her 
rejoicings troubled, for a shadowy 
accuser waylays her footsteps and 
haunts the background of her feasts. 


Vitamins Galore 

Wc discovered in the war that the 
potato had been too much despised as a 
starchy food, and that wc really need 
not liavc been surprised that so many 
poor Irish folk had thrived on it as their 
staple diet. 

A committee of scientists set to work 
and showed tliat the potato is really an 
excellent and cheap substitute for bread. 

Dr H. K. Archbold, writing in a new 
booklet 2:>iib]isbcd by the Potato Market¬ 
ing Board, says that “ Man can support 
life in health and vigour indefinitely 
when 2:)otato is the staple article in a 
slightly more varied diet.” Some 
people have lived on potatoes, supple¬ 
mented by a little fat and salt, for 300 
days; recently one person lived for 
four years on potatoes and milk. 

Among its many virtues, the humble 
and cheap potato is recommended as 
being Jiighly digestible, as containing 
more vitamins than wheat bread, and as 
well provided with necessary mineral 
salts. It can bo cooked in so many 
delightful ways that our housewives 
should pay it greater attention. 


again. It is quite, possible to give con¬ 
tentment to Germany and to all nations, 
and to seal world peace in doing so. 
What is necessary, in a well-known 
phrase, is that wc should all have ” a 
jdace in the sun.” 


No Jew in Germany is no^v allowed to 
show the national flag. 


ROBBING NEXT SUMMER 

The movement to save oiir wild 
flowers from wantonness and destruction 
has gone a long step forward, sliillcd 
botanists having compiled lists of fated 
dowers in every county. 

The work has taken 18 months, and 
will be a liberal education for all nature 
lovers. It will make 11s all wardens of 
our fields and hedgerows. In northern 
areas aromatic plants in great numbers 
ask for protection—wild garlic, wild 
chives, milk parsley, catmint, herb 
paris, green hclle])ore, pcnn3^royal, wild 
leek, and even henbane. Such charac¬ 
teristic and stately things as giant 
bell-flow^er and clustered bell-flower, so 
bcaTitifnl by lakesides, ask specially to 
be seen but left to bloom. Going south, 
wc find great numbers, from many sorts 
of tall mulleins to tiny stonccrops, crying 
out for protection. 

ylt this ti)ne of the year evevy handful 
of blooms gathered means so many less 
seeds sown for next year's beauty. 


Insect Army 

Nev; Zealand’s War 

A New Zealand scientist, Dr Miller, is 
visiting South America to obtain speci¬ 
mens of useful insects to combat the 
plant and insect i^csts that annoy the 
Dominion's farmers. 

Dr Miller has already studied two^ 
species of parasites found in Chile, and 
he has hopes that these little insects will 
mnltiply in their new home on the other 
side of the Pacific and feed on the burr 
which farmers call bidibidi. This plant 
is a great pest to shcei)-farmors, because, 
the ripe burrs become attached to the- 
woolly fleeces of the sheep and so reduce 
the value of the wool sent to market. 

BABY IN THE PARK 

The Nursery Shelters 

The well-designed Nursery Shelter in 
Battersea Park has been a great success. 

During August it w-as attended by 
about TOO children a da3^ The National 
Society of Day Nurseries is so pleased 
with the result that it is hoped to 
establish the shelters in a number of 
London ynxrks next year. 

A trained nurse controls the shelter. 
The mothers pay a halfiTcnny an hour, 
and milk and biscuits arc given to the 
children in the morning and afternoon. 


LITTLE ONE IN THE COUNTRY 

We have had the usual crop of stories 
of the delight and astonishment of little 
ones from the slums who have seen the 
country, with its fields, and birds, and 
animals, for the first time. ' 

Perhaps no story was moi'c appealing 
than that of the little boy and girl who 
returned to London after their visit to a 
farm to which charitable people had 
sent them. They had been allowed to 
take their tiny share in the harvest. 
” And, mother,” the little girl rcpoiTcd 
gravely, ” the farmer said he didn’t know 
what he would have done without ns I ” 


All the Country To Hear Mickey Mouse’s Band Concert Next Week 



Donald Duck learns of Mickey’s concert 


Donald’s cry of Peanuts interrupts a soft passage 


Horace llorsecollar, the jazz drumincr 






/Viickey and the soloist 


OaraboIIe Cow plays tlie llute 


Giddy Goat, the trumpet player 


Paddy Pig plays the tuba 


Mr Walt Disney has requesteil Mickey Mouse to entertain the whole country with his band concert next week, Mickey having already amused London In this, his first coloured film 
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BREAKFAST HERRINGS 

Why Not Fillet Them ? 

Why we do not cat herrings is a 
mystery the Herring Industry Board 
is trying to fathom. 

There has been a fall of 50 per cent 
in lierring consumption in 15 years. 
Here are some of the j^robablc causes. 

Tinned foods arc increasingly con¬ 
sumed by lazy and thriftless people, 
and this hits the herring trade. There 
are fewer fish hawkers with barrows. 
Fried-fish shops have multiplied, but 
they do not fry herrings because of the 
trouble I in filleting tliem. There arc 
more than twice as many fricd-fish shops 
as there are fishmongers. 

To tu|*n to the exportation of herrings, 
the Board realises that our herring 
industry was largely built up in the old 
days on foreign markets, and that it 
caiinot bo restored unless those markets 
are regained. Since 1910 the home 
market has consumed only about 35 per 
cent of the annual catch. In 1913 
about 2,400,000 barrels of British 
herrings were exported, but in 1934 
the figure had fallen to 800,000. 

Our own idea is that if the herrings 
could be filleted for 11s they would be 
one of the most popular breakfasts. 

neWsTromT ditch 

She was picking a bunch of flowers, 
and stood in the ditch to get some white 
ones to go with her coloured blooms. 

“ The keck is pretty,"' said the coimtr}^ 
girl. “ I wish it had a prettier name." 

" This ? " asked the gatherer. " We 
don’t call it keck. It is Lady’s Lace." 

So they talked of flower names. The 
country girl said the Latin name for 
Corncockle was Crown of the Fields, 
which suited that graceful flower better ; 
and her new friend said that while 
foreigners talked of the Stinking Orchis, 
people here called them Soldier Jackets. 

She smiled. " I reckon you can find 
a good name for flowers and people if 
you want to," she said. " But some 
won't be bothered to look far enough. 
The first time they see a fault they fix on 
it, and then they look no farther." 


CHEAPEST THING IN 
THE WORLD 

Our Marvellous Air Mail 

How many people yet realise that one 
can send by air mail a one-ounce letter 
to any part of Europe for 4d and that 
it will be delivered within 24 hours ? 

It is difficult to believe, but the Post 
Office does not even advertise the fact 
ill its books of stamps. What it docs 
advertise is patent medicines and so on. 
It docs, however, give the air mail rates 
for places outside Europe. 

To return to Europe, it takes 36 hours 
for an ordinary mail letter to be delivered 
in Vienna, whereas the air mail docs it 
in nine or ten hours. 

The fastest mail is the early morning 
one from London to Paris. A letter 
posted in London at i a.m. is delivered 
in Paris at 7. 

The Air Mail is the cheapest thing in 
the world, but it is, of course, subsidised. 


BURIED HISTORY 

They are always road-repairing in the 
salt country of Cheshire, and delving 
deep in their endeavour to prevent the 
highways from sinking or disappearing. 

During recent trenching at Nantvich 
hewn oak timbers 18 inches in diameter 
were found lying side by side for a 
distance of 40 yards, relics of a road of 
long ago. 

In another place a relic of the Civil 
War came to light, a cannon-ball 
weighing about 12 pounds. 


PICTURES LOST AND FOUND 

The villagers of Holcot near Peter¬ 
borough must bo feeling prouder than 
ever of their beautiful little church. 

About 40 years ago a fine scries of 
13th-century wall paintings was dis¬ 
covered when a gallery was removed, 
and more were found in the aisles. 

Now other medieval pictures, one of 
a demon with hoofs and tail, have been 
discovered above some of the nave 
arches. 


NEW ZEALAND'S TREES 

The Passing of the Forest 

The passing of New Zealand's native 
forest in the space of two or three 
generations has been one of the saddest 
things about the Empire’s Farthest 
Dominion. 

In 1847 New Zealand had 27,600,000 
acres of forest, but last year the area 
was only 7,881,000. The alarm lias been 
sounded, and now everyone in. New 
Zealand joins in the celebration of 
Arbor Day during August, the end of 
.winter in the Southern Hemisphere. 

This year Arbor Day was August 7, 
and all over the Dominion the children 
planted trees in their school grounds or 
in the streets. 


THE CASTLE WILL RISE AGAIN 

People often speak of moving house, 
but we only rarcb^ hear of anyone 
moving castle. The Slave of the I>amp 
did it, however, and now the Office of 
Works is repeating the feat. 

On an island in Loch Doon, Scotland, 
stands the ruin of a T3th-centiiry castle 
which is listed as an ancient monument. 
The level of the loch is to be raised 
70 feet for the Galloway water-power 
scheme, and the castle would be sub¬ 
merged if it were left where it has stood 
for seven hundred years. Instead it is 
to be moved to the mainland 300 yards 
away. 

All the stones have been numbered, 
and three boats will carry them to the 
new site, where Loch Doou Castle will 
rise again. 


THE BUSY IDLE MAN 

The Roman Catholics of Great Har¬ 
wood in Lancashire want a new church, 
and an unemployed man is helping them 
to get it. 

He is Mr Frank Shaw, who has spent 
830 hours in making a model of the 
proposed building. His little church 
has more than 40 stained glass windows, 
and is complete to the smallest detail. 
By exhibiting it he has obtained a 
considerable sum for building the actual 
-church. 


AN ISLAND COMES 
AND GOES 

Lifted By Bubbles of Gas 

In Latvia there is a lake, called Lake 
Ilfung, in which a very curious natural 
phenomenon takes place twice a year. 

This is nothing less than the dis¬ 
appearance and reappearance of - a 
fairly large island. Autumn after 
autumn it vanishes without a trace, 
only to reappear in spring. 

It is on the whole quite a sensible 
arrangement, for no one has any use for 
the island during the winter, while in 
summer it produces good hay. The 
country people who live on the borders 
of the lake, and make Iiay on the island 
while the sun shines, declare that they 
have never yet been able to watch the 
process of its disappearance. One day 
it is there, the next it is gone. 

Formerly the strange phenomenon 
was ascribed to the mysterious agency 
of water-spirits; now, a perfectly 
natural explanation for it has been 
furnished by science. It is assumed that 
the island originally came into being 
through a part of the marshy soil at 
the bottom of the lake becoming 
detached and lifted to the surface by the 
gaseous substances engendered in it. 

The same process is repeated every 
spring, when, under the influence of the 
warm weather, innumerable gas bubbles 
are formed which, rising upward as 
they do in a bottle of mineral water, 
raise with them the soil in which they 
arc embedded. In the autumn, with the 
setting in of the cold, the development 
of gaseous matter ceases and the island, 
no longer held above water by their 
force, noiselessly sinks away. 

THE CHILDLESS HOMES 

America’s official Census Bureau re¬ 
ports that about one in three of the 
homes of the United States are childless. 

Amoiig the Negroes, who number 
about • 13,000,000, the proportion of 
childless homes is even larger than 
among the whites. 

Yet America has only about 40 people 
to the square mile. 
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. Will the Crisis Grow 
Bigger? 

We gave our platform last week to Sir 
Samuei Hoare, our Foreign Minister; this 
week we give it to Lord Lothian, who points 
out one of the grave aspects of the crisis 
now engaging the attention of the world. 

This is wiiat Lord Lothian, one of our 
profoundcst thinkers, said the other day. 

If the crisis is not to develop into 
^ something far more dangerous 
we must deal much more vigor¬ 
ously with the other side of the 
problem. Neither we nor the 
League have yet faced the con¬ 
sequences of the tremendous 
changes which have come over 
the world since the war. 

In the last century there xms practi¬ 
cally free migration all over the vDorld, 
and (it least 50,000,000 people left 
Europe for the Neto World, 

In the last century there ivas in sub¬ 
stance free trade in . goods, foodstuffs, 
and capital all over the xvorld. 

In the last ceniury the British Fleet, 
being the only large Fleet, ivas. the 
policeman of the seas. 

In consequence there was no 
world war for licaidy a century, 
and few revolutions. 

Today the nations are living 
in watertight compartments, 
with no migration and no free¬ 
dom for trade, with the insult 
that many of them have got into 
such tremendous population and 
economic difficulties that they 
have resorted to dictatorship to 
maintain order at home, and 
arc adding to their armaments to 
try to solve their internal problems 
by action in a foreign field. 

Unless the League can deal 
with these tremendous questioiis 
the Abyssinian issue will be 
swallowed up by a war about far 
wider issues, just as the Serbian 
crisis was swallowed up by a war 
about far greater issues in 1914. 
If the League merely becomes an 
institution for stabilising things 
as they arc under threat of sanc¬ 
tions our last state will be much 
worse than our first. There will 
be two consequences. 

In the first place all the dis¬ 
satisfied Powers will leave the 
League and we shall get back to 
the bid system, though one side 
will call itself the League and the- 
other a combination to compel 
the League members to share the 
wealth and opportunity of the 
world. . 

In the second place Circat 
Britain will find itself bound 
under the Covenant to go to war 
in order to maintain things as 
they are for everybody else with¬ 
out being able to compel the re¬ 
vision of treaties she may think 
justly needed. 

These are the real dangers 
which arc inherent in the present 
situation unless we make it clear 
that we and the League arc wil¬ 
ling to consider world problems 
in a far bigger way than hitherto, 
as well as to deal with aggression. 


§BB!B 

j The Editor’s Table 
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( John Carpenter House, London 



\ above the hidden waters of the ancient River 


ferrS'isgsij 

ITHE EDITORS WINDOW 

^ Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 

MY WINDOW 


The Country Which Has No 
Great Men 

w arc quite kirc that' ^Mussolini 
is a great man. 

We remember the story of liis pick¬ 
ing up a liandkcrchief dropped by the 
king at the signing of a treaty. The 
blacksmitlfs son asked if he could 
keep it, whereupon the king reminded 
him that it was “ the only thing you 
liave left me to put my nose into.” 

Wo arc quite sure also that Italy 
thinks j\Iussolini is a great man. A 
well-known Englishman has just come 
back from Venice, and was saying 
goodbye to an Italian friend. Tiic 
farewell was unusually warm, and the 
Italian said to the Englishman : 

Hoto lucky you are to he going to a 
country lohich has no great men I 
© 

The Situation 




Atussolini is massing .his armies in 
view of Abyssinia’s “ preponderating 
forces on Italy’s frontiers” 

© 

In Royal Windsor 

have become unhappily accus¬ 
tomed to police reports of gangs 
of boy thieves in great towns, but 
we confess that such a report from 
the beautiful town of Windsor 
surprises us. 

The Windsor Education Committee 
arc investigating an outbreak of 
juvenile crime. 

The other day 23 boys appeared at 
the juvenile court accused of various 
offences, and school managers and 
headmasters arc to discuss the matter. 
Would it have to be discussed if bo^^s 
had good play or good training to 
occupy their eager minds ? 

How Long ? 

|vJharlv 20,000 telephone lines were 
blown down in the great stoian. 

It seems one more good reason for 
setting our idle men to work to put 
the telephone underground. 

How long must we pay a great army 
of men for doing nothing who could be 
doing work like this ? 

A Word From Shakespeare 

On Cnqiand Now 

T'his land of such dear souls, this dear 
dear land, 

Dear for her reputation through the 
world. . . , Richard the Second 


Our Celts 

goMEONE has been pointing out that 
since 1900 we have had seven 
Prime Ministers and that five of them 
have been Celts, one Welsh and four • 
vScottisIi. 

It was the great Lord Salisbury, 
himself a Prime Minister, who scoffed 
at the Celtic Fringe from which came 
so many of his political opponents. 
British, we "now call them all, and for 
that matter, who shall say in what 
proportions the races of Great Britain 
are mixed ? 

© 

Tip-Cat 

JTveuybody likes a good story. 

Yet children arc told tlicy 
nmstu’t tell them. 

□ 

I'r is very easy to travel nowadays. 

You just have to get in with people 
who own cars. 

H 

You must not lisli in the Thames after 
sunset. A light offence. 

0 ■ 

Y sim.AKicK says he likes to square his 
accounts. Then he can't pay his 
creditors all round. 

0 

Qldfasiiioned people usually have 
long pointed handwriting. But 
they Avi'itc round to their friends. 

A noY complains that when he wants 
to collect things his father puts his 
foot down. Tic should collect stamps. 

Q 

Jc a girl insists on keeping up her 
dignity how can she stand on it ? 

0 

A noY of eighteen beat three famous 
tennis players. Didn't they hit back ? 


Peter Puck 
Wants to 
Know 



If there is always a catch 
in fishermen’s tales 


A c:kr'lain optician is a humorist. 
Alakes you see the funny side. 

0 

pApi'U crockery is very useful. If you 
are not in a tearing hurry. 

0 - ■ 

Y WAITRESS laughed at a police- 
man on point duty. Evi- 
dcntly saw the point. 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 

Jn the last five years 98 new stations 
have been opened on British 
railways. 

£)unkery Beacon on Exmoor has 
been given to the National Trust. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Even when life looks blackest there is 
a spark hidden in us somewhere that 
can never be uilcrlv put out. 


England Still 

^UR world is changing, changing 
^ day by day, 

The good and bad alike are 
swept away, 

For trade and science, politics 
and war 

Leave nothing standing where it 
stood of yore. 

Yet something has not changed : 

the world has heard 
The Voice of England : We shall 
keep our ivorcL Janet Farwell 

These Three 

It is so simple to save the xvorUL 
We have only to read this and folloxo 
it—all of ns, 

^iiouGir I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have 
not charity, I am become as sounding 
brass, or a tinkling cymbal. 

Though I have the gift of prophecy 
and itnderstand all mysteries and all 
knowledge, and though I have all 
faith so that I could remove mountains, 
and have not charity, I am nothing. 

Though I bestow all my goods to 
feed the poor, and though I give my 
body to be burned, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing. 

Charity suffereth long, and is kind ; 
charity envieth not; charity vauntetli 
not itself, is not puffed up, doth not 
behave itself unseemly, secketh not 
her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoicetli not in 
iniquity, but rcjoiccth in the truth ; 
bcareth all things, bclicveth all things, 
hopeth all things, endnreth all things. 

Charity never faileth : but whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail; 
whether there be tongues, they shall 
cease ; whether there be knowledge, 
it shall vanish away. For we know in 
part, and we prophesy in part; but 
when that which is perfect is come, 
then tliat which is in part shall be done 
away. When I was a child I spake as 
a child, I understood as a child, I 
thought as a child; but when I 
became a man I put away childish 
things. For now we sec through a 
glass, darkly, but then face to face: 
now I know in part, but then shall. I 
know even as also I am known. 

And now abideth faith, hope, charity, 
these three ; but the greatest of these 
is charity. 

© 

Give Peace In Our Time, 0 Lord 

You know of the hate—folly born ; 
You know of the wrath—money bred ; 
The impotent rage and tlie scorn, 

TTie trust and the faith that are dead, 
best sorrow should spring from the land, 
Tlie crop of tlic seed of the sword, 

0, stay tlie imperious hand; 

Give peace in our time, O Lord. 

Written by Corporal Edgar 
Wallace in the Boer War 

A Word To Mr Nazi 

Sire, it is in truth the lot of the 
Church of God in whose name I speak 
to suffer blows and not to return 
them. Yet I also take leave to remind 
you that she is an anvil that has 
employed many hammers. 

Beza, the Swiss reformer, 
to a king of his day 
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SHE GAVE FIVE SONS 
FOR ENGLAND 

A LINCOLN MOTHER’S 
TRIBUTE 

Three of the Most Pathetic 
Chapters of the Great War 

ABRAHAM LINCOLN'S LETTER 

While the overwhelming m.ass of 
mankind is praying that war may not 
break out again, the C N is able to add 
to our knowledge of that very small 
group of mothers who gave five sons 
to luigland in the Great War. 

We have taken much interest in such 
cases and have already published two ; 
now we have obtained full particulars 
of a third case. 

The first case wo were able to authen¬ 
ticate was that of Mrs Souls, who lived 
at Great Rissington in Gloucestershire 
when her five sons left for the w^ir. She 
gave up five sons, and a sixth died of 
pneumonia. We have now been able to 
trace the five names, which wc give 
below. The first three died in the same 
month of 1916 ; the last two in the 
same month of 1918. 

Private Frederic Souls, I6th Cheshires 
Private Albert Souls, lOth Worcesters 
Private Walter Souls, lOth Worcesters 
Private Alfred Souls, l6th Cheshires 
Lance-Corporal Arthur Souls, I6th Cheshires 

Sons of the Rectory 

The second case is that of an unknown 
woman who got into a Scottish train 
at Longniddry, where a C N reader 
heard her tell a shepherd the story of 
her five sons who lay at Suvia Bay, at 
\"imy Ridge, and at Cainbrai. Wc do 
not know the name in this case, but it 
is true. 

We have now’ investigated a third 
case, w'hich is that of an old lady still 
living in Lincoln whose husband was 
rector of the villages of Fricsthorpe and 
Wickenby, two parishes near Market 
Rasen, She is Mrs Becchey, now living 
with a companion in Lincoln, and 
happily is so wx*U that wdicn our corre¬ 
spondent called to sec her she w’as out 
for a w^alk. 

The names of her five sons are all 
on the Lincoln peace memorial, and arc 
also entered in the Memor)^ Book kept 
in the public library of the city. 

One son fell in 1915, one in 1916, and 
three in 1917. Their Christian names and 
regiments arc as follow : 

Bernard, 1st and 2nd Lincolnshires, sergeant 
Charles, Royal Fusiliers, private 
Frank, East Yorkshires, lieuteuaut 
Harold, Australians, corporal 
Leonard, London Irish Rifles, private 
In a fourth case w’c have been able 
to identify, Mrs Lee of Huddersfield 
offered five sons to the w'ar, and two 
came home, though a son-in-law also fell. 

Consoling Words 

Wc feel that wx may now’ once more 
quote for the consolation of Mrs Bccchey, 
the proud mother of five of our heroes, 
the famous letter written by Abraham 
Lincoln to a mother of long ago: 

Dear Madam, I have been shown in the 
files of the War Department a statement of 
the Adjutant-General of Massachusetts 
that you are the mother of five sons who 
have died gloriously on the field of battle, 
I feel how weak and fruitless must he 
any ivovds of mine which should attempt 
to beguile you from the grief of a loss so 
ovcYwhelming ; but I cannot refrain from 
tendering to you the consolation that may 
he found in the thanks of the Republic 
they died to save, 

I pray that our Heavenly Father may 
assuage the angtiish of your bereavement 
and leave yoti only the cherished memory 
of the loved and lost, and the solemn pride 
that must be yotirs.to have laid so costly a 
sacrifice on the altar of freedom, 

Ynirs very sincerely and respectfully, 

, Abraham Lincoln 


ON ITS WAY TO THE ZOO 



A Very Distinguished Traveller At Sea 


A distinguished passenger is crossing 
the seas bound from Australia 
to the IvOndon Zoo, where, should it 
arrive alive and well, it wall create a 
sensation w^orthy of the year wdiich 
has witnessed the birth of the first chim¬ 
panzee and the coming of the first okapi. 

The newxomcr is that w^onder of 
animal wonders the duck-billed platy¬ 
pus, wdth the body of an otter and the 
horny beak and \vcbbed feet of a duck. 
It further resembles a bird by laying 
eggs, and hatching them in the w^armth 
of a nest in a long burrow^ When the 
egg hatches, however, the young one is 
placed in the kangaroq-like pouch of its 
mother, and there is nurtured on milk, 
like an ordinary mammal. 

Australia has nothing stranger to 
show among all its wonderful animals 
than the duckbill. Long after white men 
reached the island continent native tales 
of it were heard and disbelieved, just as 
at the same time tales of the existence 
of gorillas were doubted. 

So persistent wxrc the reports of the 
strange habits of the duckbill, and so 
consistent were the doubts as to their 
feasibility, that in 1884 the Royal 


Society sent a mission to Australia to 
investigate the story—halfway round 
the Earth, and then into the dim and 
wdld interior, to see if natives had dis¬ 
covered an unknowiT marvel of Nature, 
or wxrc simply, i*opcating a fable fronr 
the \Yikls, Where many fables arc re¬ 
counted from ago to age. 

The result of the mission reached the 
w’orld in curious circumstances. The 
British Association met that year in 
Canada, and the president of one of the 
sections received a telegram saying,-*^ The 
duck-billed platypus is oviparous I 

The mission had succeeded in tracking 
the animal to its lair, had observed its 
habits, and had proved the amazing fact 
that the platypus does really lay eggs. 

Never did an animal receive greater 
attention and publicity, but never did 
an animal have a stranger story to 
communicate to the records of science. 

Wc must all hope that the duckbill 
now on its w^ay will survive the voyage. 
Two earlier ones died at sea and arrived 
at the Zoo preserved in ice. One was 
received alive in New York a few years 
ago at a cost of £"^00, but lived only a 
few" days in its new^ home. 


A NEW GATEWAY TO 
SOUTH WALES ? 

Across the Severn 


END OF A RAILWAY 
The Little Line of Lynton 
SADNESS OF THE SMALL HAMLETS 


CHANCE FOR THE TRANSPORT 
MINISTER 

The engineering firm of Sir Alexander 
Gibb has lost no time in supplying to 
the Roads Improvement Association a 
technical report on the proposed bridge 
across the Severn estuary. 

At present there arc tw^o w’ays of 
crossing, by the railway tunnel and by a 
ferry which, though quite efficient, does 
not run at night. A new" gatew^ay to 
South Wales is badly needed. 

The report recommends one of two 
sites—at Chepstow" or at English Stones, 
live miles nearer the sea. Either bridge 



would cost a little over 1,500,000, 
though the English Stones bridge would 
be tw'icc as long as the other. There 
w"ould be-little difference in the cost of 
maintenance, ; how"evcr, because the 
Chepstow bridge would need more steel. 

The engineers recommend the English 
Stones bridge because it would bring 
the centres of population in England 
and Wales closer together, the founda¬ 
tions can be laid with greater case, and 
the difficulties of navigation can be 
overcome more readily. 

Either bridge W"0uld serve 2500 vehicles 
a day. A toll on about half that number 
would cover the balance of cost and 
maintenance, provided the Ministry of 
Transport made its highest possible grant. 


One of our toy railways is to disappear, 
the Lynton-Barnstaplc'Raihvay in North 
Devon. 

It w’ill not be in existence after the 
end of this month, for on September 30 the 
whole of tlie Lilliputian rolling-stock auid 
track, the track under two feet wide, is to 
be sold, as the line has been a dead loss 
to the Southern Railway for many yxars. 

The carriages of this toy railway over¬ 
hang their narrow-gauge wheels by quite 
a foot and a half on each side, and the 
engines, though small, are very powerful, 
for the line, starting from Barnstaple at 
sea-level, climbs its i8-milc twisting 
journey to Lynton until at that terminus 
it reaches a height of 850 feet above the 
sea, the route for the most part lying 
over the wildest and most beautiful 
moorland scenery. 

The people of Lynton and the out¬ 
lying villages arc greatly perturbed at 
the passing of their little railway. For 
one thing, food prices will go up when 
the produce comes by road. There is 
some talk of the | Lynton Council 
taking the line over, but it is doulitful if 
they can succeed where the Southern 
RaiUvay failed to make it pay. 

One important question arises, how¬ 
ever. The toy railway, winding through 
such hamlets as Parracombe and Woody 
Bay, has greatly developed these villages, 
otherwise cut off from the world. 

The railway brought trade and new 
industries to many a hamlet, and with 
the passing of the toy line it is con¬ 
sidered that it may bo only a matter of 
time before these hamlets relapse into 
their former state of seclusion, 


Old Friends 

Lying in the grave of Mrs Kciiclal, 
the famous actress, is a sprig of rosemary 
from the gardens of Ellen Terry and 
Mary Anderson, two old friends of 
world fame. 


THE NOBLE DREAM OF 
KINGSLEY FAIRBRIDGE 

A Place in the Sun , 
For All 

THE GREAT SPACES WAITING FOR 
OUR SLUM CHILDREN 

Fifty more British boys, drawn 
from the poorest quarters of our dis¬ 
tressed areas, arc to have a splendid 
chance in life. 

They have just left for that fine land 
British Columbia. As they are all 
under ten they will t)c able to forget the 
evil circumstances in which they were 
reared. 

They are going to the new Fairbridge 
Farm School at Vancouver Island, which 
it is hoped to make, on its 1000 acres, a 
working home for Inmdrcds of little 
migrants. 

A booklet has reached ns with photo¬ 
graphs of the Farm School in Western 
Australia and of the fortunate children 
who went to it aiulTiavc grown up to 
manhood there, and with pictures of the 
new’ Farm School, on the same model, 
in British Columbia. 

When we look at these pictures it 
hurts us to think of the chiklreu in our 
slums and the great spaces waiting for 
them, Fairbridge Schools everywhere, 
say wc, instead of empty spaces. 11 is not 

only Italy that needs room for expansion, 
but the slum people of England too. 

A Way Out For the Few 

In reporting on one of the Distressed 
Areas the Manchester University Survey 
said that the worst aspect of the position 
was the absence of openings for young 
people, which was crowding chiklreu 
into a few blind-alley occupations and 
thrc:»tening to continue to produce for 
the next quarter of a century un¬ 
employed and nncmployable. 

The Fairbridge Farm Schools provide 
a way out for the fortunate few. They 
take the children young, they bring them 
up in sunshine, and show them in places 
where they will make their living how tcj 
do it. The young visitor learns ^ 

To plough and sow and reap ami hoe 

And he a farmer*$ boy, 

and the children learn more than that. 
They learn to be good settlers and good 
citizens. They see the world and learn 
from it. 

Let us remember the words Kingsley 
Fairbridge wrote in outlining his dream*: 

I saw great Colleges of Agriculture 
{not workhouses) springing tip in every 
man-hungry corner of the Empire, I saw 
little children shedding the bondage of 
hitter circumstances and stretching their 
legs and minds amid the thousand interests 
of the farm. I saw xvaste turned (o 
providence, the waste of unneeded humanity 
converted to the husbandry of unpeopled 
acres. 

LOOKING AFTER THE 
FUTURE 

Measuring the Children 

It is good to sec that the system of 
measuring London’s schoolchildren is 
now coming into operation. 

All children arc to be weighed and 
measured at regular intervals of six 
months, save those who were 12 or over 
last June. 

For the individual child the measuring 
will often mean physical salvation, for 
all cases of failure to attain normal 
weight or showing signs of malnutrition 
will bo investigated. 

Children below the average will be 
referred to the school nurse, an addi¬ 
tional staff having been provided for 
the purpose. Thus every London child 
will be, in a very new sense, the care of 
society. It is one more sign that wo 
arc beginning to look after the future. 
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TWELVE TRAVELLERS 

Blown Out of Their 
Course At Sea ? . 

PIGEONS CROSS THE WORLD 
BOTH WAYS 

Twelve racing pigeons which alighted 
on the liner Rangitane, when she was 
three days out from London and 700 
miles from the nearest land* have just 
had a sea voyage of three months to 
New Zealand and back. 

On June 30, when the Rangitane had 
covered 700 miles of her 12,000 journey 
to’New Zealand, a flock of pigeons was 
seen hovering round the ship; The birds 
alighted.on the deck in an exhausted 
condition, and after 24 hours of rest and ; 
careful attention they were completely 
recovered and able to take up their 
quarters in a cage made for them. 

It is presumed that the pigeons were 
taking xmrt in a race between France 
and England and had been blown off 
tlieir course by strong winds. 

WHAT DOES ALL THIS 
MEAN? 

A Nettle and a Million Men 

In a long life in Fleet Street we have read 
many incredible things, and this from a speedi 
made in Sheflield by Lieutenant-Colonel Wylde 
seems to us one of the most incredible of all. 

. I have seen a new cloth in the United 
States which may put a million men in 
this.country out of work. You cannot 
distinguish it from silk. 

It is exquisitely beautiful and made 
from the common stinging nettle. It is 
harvested and turned into this marvel¬ 
lous cloth without being touched by 
human hand, and you will all be wanting 
it when it comes out. It takes dye 
perfectly and beautifully, and it is so 
strong that cloth thinner than a. bank¬ 
note is stronger than the human hand 
can tear. Its cost is about a quarter 
that of paper or cotton, and it is going 
to be the greatest curse for humanity 
under the xTresent financial system that 
you can possibly imagine. 

It will ruin our cotton industry, it 
will hit the silk and rayon industry, and 
it is going to cost a million men in 
England their jobs. Thousands of 
banks will be broken, and the new cloth 
will also capsize the land values all over 
the world. 

SEPTEMBER GALES 
The Legacy of the Wild Bees 

The Autumn gales, coming’ a month 
too early, played, havoc with the trees 
and gardens. 

They cut down the dahlias and found 
an easy prey in trees still weighted with 
summer leaves; sparing neither young 
nor old. A famous victim was the only 
tree on the Isle of Portland, a veteran 
famed far and wide. Another beautiful 
bircli we saw lying, like a silver lady, 
uprooted on a Kent hilltop, lifted from 
the ground complete and unhurt except 
that it must die. 

But the gale, by way of compensation, 
exposed in the fallen trunk on Portland 
a hundredweight of honey, the legacy 
of generations of wild bees. Where will 
the bees go now to hide the treasure 
trove with which they sweeten toil ? 

GERMANY’S GOOD DEED 
The Serb’s Law Book 

Germany has given back to Yugo¬ 
slavia a great treasure. 

It is the Book of Laws prepared by 
the Serb Parliament at the command of 
Tsar Dushan, find published in ,1349. 
The manuscript was a national trophy, 
as precious to x^atriots and historians of 
the Serb race as Magna Carta is to us. 

During the retreat of the Serbian 
Ai'my in 1 he Great War this. famous 
manuscrixA fell into German hands, saved 
from a bur.fting train. 


THE WATER WAGTAIL 
AT GIBRALTAR POINT 

Nesting Under Difficulties 

Why docs a water wagtail nest in a 
dredging machine? 

This is not a riddle, but a question 
that must have been x^ fizzling the 
engineer in charge of a dredger at 
Gibraltar Point near • Skegness. He is 
Mr Dickinson, and early this year he 
found the beginnings of a nest on the 
dredger. 

The dredger has an arm (or jib) which 
swings from side ■ to • .side, and can be 
raised and lowered by wire rox^es on 
winding drums. It is worked by a 
D.icscl engine, which makes so much 
noise that conversation is imxrossible 
near it, and the vibration is tremendous. 
Yet tlic water wagtails cliose one of the 
winding drums for their nest. 

The ordinary working of the dredger, 
by lowering the arm, would ' have 
destroyed the nest, and Mr Dickinson 
climbed the jib each week to grease 
the pulleys, instead of lowering the 
jib. Each day after the machine finished 
work an egg Tvas found, until there Tvere 
six, and one of the birds sat on the nest 
every time the engine ceased. I^crhaps 
tlio heat of the engine helped to keep 
the eggs Avarm the rest of the time, for 
four young ones were hatched. 

For the first few days tlioy were fed 
only when the engine stopx^cd at lunch¬ 
time, but after that the mother brought 
food even while the engine was running. 
Presently the young wagtails began, to 
climb about, and the driver kept an 
anxious eye on . them as they fluttered 
near the macjiinery. One casualty 
occurred at this time. Then two of the 
birds were missing, and at lunch-time 
the parents came for the last one, and 
they were not seen again. 


AN EARLY ARTS AND 
CRAFTS MAN 
His Harvest After Many Days 

A London school-teacher who 50 years 
ago luid tlic idea of teaching children 
how to use their hands as well as their 
minds has at last met with a reward. 

At the exhibition of the London 
Schools Guild of Arts and Crafts a 
bronze xxincl by Sir William Reid Dick 
told his story, and it is to be hung in 
Beethoven Street Schools, where his 
pioneer experiment began. 

' -Ho started a woodworJc class in a slicd 
in the taught the 

children how to- use chisel and plane 
and saw, but the authorities frowned 
on this daring attempt to mingle handi¬ 
craft with reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. They ordered the .class to be 
disbanded and made the tcaclier pay 
for the wood out of his own pocket. 

But, though the seed seemed to have 
fallen on the stony ground of ininds 
incapable of understanding, it was hot 
lo.st. Its harvest is scattered far and 
wide, but the fine flower of it was shown 
in the exhibition at the .Institute of 
Education in Southampton Row, whei'o 
tliero were examples of work not only 
in wood, but in metal, silk, wool, canvas, 
and paper, and leather. How it must 
jdcasc Dr Jacks, wlio, as we noted last 
. week, insists that education of the body 
is the first step in educating the mind. 

SUNDAY WITH THE CLOWNS 

Clowns and circus folk have their 
serious side and arc not always dressed 
in absurd little hats and pantaloons or 
spangled dresses’ 

When the Bertram Mills circus visited 
Bellahouston a sci’vice Avas la?ld on the 
Sunday in the circus tent. The Ring¬ 
master read the lesson, the orchestra 
led the service, and the congregation 
of clowns,, acrobats, and tighti’opo 
walkers did tlieir part'in making the 
service such a success that it was the 
talk of the neighbourhood. . • 


THE LAST PARADEON 
THE BIRKENHEAD 

Diving To the Wreck 

A PROUD AND TRAGIC MEMORY 
OF THE BRITISH ARMY 

The news on the C N World Map that 
it is being arranged to dive down to the 
ivreck of the Birkenhead {ivhich may have 
/250,ooo on hoard) stirs a pathetic and 
dramatic memory, for the loss of this 
troopship 83 years ago tvas one of _ the 
saddest tragedies in our island story. 

The name of the ship is Avritten on no 
regimental flag, but the'record of the 
•deed of Avhich it was a witness is one 
never to be erased from British hearts as 

- an cxamxdc of discipline and heroism. 

• On February 25, 1852, the Birkenhead, 
carrying 500 soldiers, their Avives and 
children, and 134 crcAv to the Caxic, was 
. nearing Cax:)e Agulhas, the most 
southerly point of Africa. At night, 
.while most were, sleeping, the ship 
struck a rock with a crash that awoke 
everyone and became jammed on a reef. 
Some must have been unaAvare of what 
had hax^pened, but all soon learned,.for . 
sailors hurried frightened .women and 
children from below, and as soon as 
they reached the deck they could see 
boats being loAvered into the dark sea 
invading it. Ydiilc the Avonieu and 
children were being cared for the troops 
awaited orders. 

Unflinching in Face of Death 

They were commanded by their 
ofiiccrs to fall in on deck, and tlicre they 
stood, rank by rank, disciplined and 
orderly, among all the terror and con¬ 
fusion. They watched the boats loAvcred, 
one large and tAvo small, filled A\’ith 
Avives and mothers and children. They 
could do nothing but obey, and they 
remained as steadfast in their obedience 
as the Roman sentinel at Pomx:>eii. Tlic 
Birkenhead was steadily breaking up. 

There were three boats -left which, if 
nothing went Avrong,, might avail for 
saving these unflinching men, but a 
deck timber crushed one and the other 
two were swamped as soon as launched 
by some failure of the lowering tackle. 
Still the men stood. The captain gave 
the order that all might noAv save them¬ 
selves as best they could, but a higher 
authority intervened. The colonel of 
the regiment, hi.s voice ri.sing clear, told 
his men that if they swam for the laden 
boats they would be swamped at once 
and the women and children droAvned as 
well as themselves, 

Self-Sacrifice of the Soldiers 

There was' no time for further cx- ' 
. planation, no need for further exhorta¬ 
tion. The soldiers of the Birkenhead 
went down rank by rank into the sea 
as if on parade. 

When the boats Avith the women and 
children reached the shore and Averc 
unloaded on the beach they x^^ishcd 
back to the aatccIc and j:)icked ux> some 
survivors. A few hardy swimmers 
reached the shore and a few more cling¬ 
ing to wreckage Avere eventually rescued, 
1)111 the greater number of these gallant 
men were never seen again. 

BEST KIND OF BOMB 
Costs £40,000 and Saves Life 

- The. best kind of bomb in the world 
is the radium bomb, atid unfortunately 
there are not enough of such bombs. 

^ Westminster Hospital is looking for¬ 
ward to its second, Avhich. Avil! contain 
twice as, much radium as the 2-gramme 
bomb it now uses. 

Costing ;^40,ooo, the new bomb will be 
used af a bigger distance from the 
patient, yet its radiations will xTenetrate 
deeper into the tissues. So valuable are 
these bombs that they arc always in use, 
relays ■ of operators . having used the 
X^rcsent bomb on'over 600 x^atients day 
and night’for the past two years. 


Keady To Befei 



This Abyssinian warrior of the desert region is one of thbti 
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THE PENNILESS 
TRAMP OF UMTATA 

The Chance That 
Game Along 

FIRST LIFT IN THE AIR? 

Early one evening a tramp arrived 
at Umtata, in South Africa, worn out 
with his journey from East London. 

He had made his way from Cape 
Town to Port Elizabeth as a stowaway 
;on a mail-boat. From there to East 

London 
It e had 
begged 
rides, 
.wal Icing 
w h e n 
refused, 
till Um¬ 
tata .was 
reached. 

Penniless and utterly 
worn out, he had spent the 
night under a liedgc ; and licrc ho 
■ was discovered byMr T. Blacker; who 
took him in and gave him breakfast. 
To him he told his story, adding that 
he had friends in Durban but did not 
know how he was to get there. 

Overhead an aeroplane was circlingi 
and by the signals it was evident that it 
meant to land. Mr Blacker hurried out 
to the aerodrome, about two miles away, 
with supplies of petrol ; as agent for the 
Shell company he understood tlic signs 
and was on the spot almost as soon as 
the piano landed. The young aviator, 
Mr J. G. Buchan, was en route to Durban, 
and finding his petrol running short had 
decided to call at Umtata. 

A Place With a Future 

This, city,The capital of the Transkeian 
Territories, only a spot on the map, lies 
about half way between East T^ondon 
and Durban. It is the centre of an im¬ 
mense native population and is on the 
main route of' the proposed National 
Load. It is destined to become a very 
important centre as time passes. 

"Any chance of a passenger, Mr 
Blacker ? " 


WORLD PICTURES 
FOR WATFORD 

What the School Has 
Given the Town 

Asia is ready for the young people 
of Watford. 

A few years ago a junior section of the 
Public . Library was opened, and the 
Watford Art School has well begun its 
task of providing a world background 
for this world of books. 

For the next three years many of the 
students who pass through the school 
will have a part in painting six, panels 
representing the peoples of the world, 
their industries, customs,, and methods 
of transport. , . ' 

One panel is devoted to each continent, 
the sixth panel bearing a map of the 
world. On another page wc reproduce a 
photograph of the panel of Asia, the 
first continent to be finished. We seo a 
•junk and a rickshaw, a Chinese with a 
Idte, Tibetan dancers, a deodar, a 
pagoda, the Forbidden City of Lhasa, 
and lovely Fujiyama. Next come au 
Afridi, a Benares brass-worker, and 
..other Indians, ihcludihg a prince on an 
elephant. A Persian rugmaker is at 
work next to a representative of Turkey 
in Asia, Lawrence of Arabia stands by 
a camel, and behind him is the Holy 
Stone at Mecca. ^ 

It is an admirable thing that an art 
school should undertake work of this 
kind for a town library. We expect the 
children of "every, town will soon be 
clamouring • for a library to bring the 
world home to them too in pictures as 
well as in books. ' Picture on page 3 


aods v^ho have rallied to the defence of their homeland 


" None that I know of." 

" Why don't you coinc along ? I'll he 
back to-night." 

" Can’t possibly. But (continued Mr 
Blacker) I have a tramp at my liouse 
who wants to got lo Durban. Would 
you care lo take him ? He can’t pay 
anything." 

"I will," replied Mr Buchan. And 
he did. 

On their arrival a . croAvd quickly 
assembled to sec the ragged IramjT wlio 
liad come by air, surely tlie first time a 
tramp liad I)cen offered a lift like this. 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WRITES 
TO JOSEPH BANKS 

This is wliat Benjamin Franklin wrote to 
Sir Joseph Banks at the close of the War of 
Independence 150 years ago. 

I join. with you in rejoicing at the 
return of peace. , 

I hope it .will be lasting and that man¬ 
kind will at length, as they call them¬ 
selves reasonable creatures, have r(?ason 
and sense enough.to,settle their differ¬ 
ences witlioiit' cutting throats. What 
vast additior.vS to the conveniences and 
comforts of living might mankind liavc 
acquired if the money spent in wars had 
been employed in works of public utility! 

What an extension of agriculture, 
even to the tops of our mountains; 
what rivers rendered navigable or joined 
by canals; what bridges, aqueducts, 
new roads, and other public works, 
rendering England a complete paradise, 
might have been obtained by spending 
lliose millions in doing good ivhich 
have been . spent in doing mischief, 
in bringing misery into thousands of 
families and destroying'the lives of so 
many thousands of working people who 
might have performed usefuMabour. • 


10,000 HOMELESS PEOPLE 
Assyrians For Syria 

Tlie problem of the Assyrians has again 
been before the League, and if sufficient 
money can be found as many as wish will 
bo transferred to Syria. 

At the end of last year it was hoped 
to settle the liomcless Assyrians in 
British Guiana, but the League found 
that the dinicultics were too great, and 
it is now hoped that these unhappy 
people will find a home in Syria on the 
banks of the River Nahr-cl-Ahzy, the 
ancient Orontes on which the city of 
Antioch stands. 

France, which holds a mandate for 
Syria, has given the land, and it will be 
possible to build villages in the shadow 
of the mountains, Avhero the Assyrians 
can grow cotton and rice and raise live 
stock. Irrigation will be necessary, and 
scliemcs arc jiroposcd which will cost 
/8oo,ooo. Irak has offered 125.000 
toward the settlement, and the British 
Government is prepared to contribute 
£2^0,000. 

It is not expected tliat more than 
10,000 Assyrians will have to be pro¬ 
vided for. 

GRAIN WITHOUT HUSKS 
Something Nev^' For Farmers 

At Booking in Norfolk a new sort of 
oats has been shown to a great congre-' 
gation of farmers. 

It is pure grain with no husks. Less 
than 50 pounds will sow an acre, 
against nearly 170 of ordinary seed. 

This new seed is the result of 19 years 
of research work and has never before 
been grown in lingland. The crop looks 
splendid. 

At Booking also the farmers saw a 
new reaper-elevator. This machine 
clears the field as the corn is cut, amd 
every grain is collected. A drying 
machine has also appcax*cd, to work in 
with this reaper, obviating such da,mage 
as is done to stacks by rats and birds. 


Workmen removing varnish in the 
ancient Cheshire church of Mottrarn-in- 
Longdcndalc found beneath it some 
rare 'and lovely old carving. - ' 
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A GREAT MYSTERY 

Treading on Fire 

REMARKABLE SCENE IN A GARDEN 

A great deal remains to be explained 
about the extraordinary feat of a young 
Kashmiri Indian who walked barefooted 
over coals of fire in a Surrey garden. 

The facts must speak for themselves. 
Two trenches, about la feet long and 
8 inches deep, were filled with logs and 
firewood and oak charcoal. When the 
fire lit in the trenches had been stoked 
for eight hours the cliarcoal on top had 
reached a temperature of 800 degrees. 

Along this fiery furnace Kuda Bux, 
the. young Indian, walked twice slowly, 
his feet resting on the burning charcoal 
for five seconds at each journey.. After 
both walks his feet were examined by a 
surgeon of St Mary’s Hospital, London, 
and neither foot showed any trace of 
injury or scorching. 

Reliable Witnesses 

Tliis strange feat was performed at 
Carshalton in the presence of a number 
of people who had been invited to 
witness it and whose good faith is 
beyond question. Among them were 
several doctors, one of whom attempted 
the same w^alk with most unpleasant 
results. 

Firewalking is a well-knowm perform¬ 
ance ill India, and is knowm in New 
Zealand, Japan, Trinidad, and several 
Pacific islands. It is usually associated 
with religious ceremonies, and Europeans 
who have witnessed it attribute its 
possibility to the hardened soles acquired 
l)y the firewalkers after long and con¬ 
tinuous practice. The other theory put 
forward to account for it is that it re-* 
[iresents the triumpli of mind over body. 

A commonplace explanation which w^e 
put forward with great diffidence is that 
Kuda Bux is insensible to this form of 
pain, perhaps owing to long disciplino 
for the purpose of making himself 
immune against heat. Certainly, how¬ 
ever, it is a very great mystery. 

THE GHETTO AGAIN 
The Persecuted Jews 
GERMANY’S RETURN TO 
THE MIDDLE AGES 

The revival of the Ghetto in Germany 
is the last word in jewdsh humiliation. 

It takes us back to old bad days w^hen 
the Ghetto was the walled enclosure, 
with gates locked at night, in which Jews 
were compelled to live. Ghettos w^cre 
once common in Europe, but they 
disappeared, by common consent in the 
middle of the last century, 

Mr Ernest Lesser, commenting on the 
Nazi persecution, points out that the 
great majority of the half-million 
German Jews.now cut off from the rest 
of the people are members of com¬ 
munities settled in Germany for cen¬ 
turies, some even from Eomair times. 
These people- are, in fact, as truly 
German as any Aryan German so-called, 
and both in peace and in war, during all. 
their age-long settlement on German 
soil, they have given countless proofs of 
their complete loyalty to Germany and 
all that Germany stands for. 

Of one thing wc may be sure. How¬ 
ever much the Nazis injure the German 
Jews, they will hurt themselves far more. 


MATTHEW SOLOMON 

When the anti-Nazi rioters boarded 
the Gei;man liner Bremen in New York 
Harbour a detective stoutly rcvsisted them 
and protected the Swastika flag. 

The North German Lloyd Line re¬ 
warded this brave man with a present 
of £30 for " special police duty." AVe 
wonder what will happen to the captain 
of the Bremen when Hitler hears of it, 
for the man’s name, is Matthew Solomon 
and he is a Jew I 

Hath not a Jew hands, hath not a Jem* 
courage ? ' ' 
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A GREEN FIELD IN 
BOSTON 

AMERICA'S OLDEST 
COMMON 

Why Its People Think So 
Much of It 

CITY REMEMBERING EARLY DAYS 

The cit}^ of Boston, USA, is cele¬ 
brating the tercentenary of its com- 
-inon, llie oldest in America. Many 
historical events connected with it 
are being reproduced on it this 3^car. 

Let us see why the Bostonians-tllink 
so much of their common. 

In 1639 the Puritans, led by John 
Winthrop, cstaldished themselves at 
Charlestown, but found there was in¬ 
sufficient fresh water. A IMr Blaxton 
invited them to settle on his estate on 
the neighbouring peninsula, and on his 
departure fu'c years later allowed them 
to purchase the ground for £^o. Here 
Boston grew up. 

The Pilgrims in New England 

From tile early days of history it had 
been customary in Europe for some 
part of each town tc bo held by the 
people in common. This system was 
well established in England, and the 
pilgrims in New England put aside a 
common field before dividing up the 
rest of the laud. 

AVc I'cad of trees being planted on 
the common because the cattle could not 
find enough shade, and of a beacon tower 
built because surprise attacks .by Indians 
were feared. This tower gave quite a 
stydo to the place, sq that it became a 
favourite resort for walkers and riders. 

In 1720 spinning was introduced and 
iTccamo popular, and on the common 
might be seen a crowd of women all busy 
with spinning-wheels and vying with 
each other for speed. 

Three years later the records state : 

The Indian delegates from B camped 
out on the common. They had an Ox 
givx'n to them, which they killed with 
Bows and Arrows, and in the Evening a 
lure was made on the common, and a 
Kettle hung over it, in which part of 
said Ox was boiled, whore they Danced 
after their own nianner in presence of 
some of our principal gentlemen, and 
also some Thousands of Spectators.” 

In 1740 George Whiteficld was invited 
to preach in Boston, and tliousands of 
people met on the common daily to hear 
the young but already popular preacher. 

The Frenchmen and the Frogs 

Perhaps the most amusing memory 
connected with the common is of one 
summer's day when the officers of the 
French lleet were' invited to a huge 
dinner-party there. Tradition said that 
frogs were the favourite dish of the 
I'^rench, and marslics and streams were 
combed for 500 good ones. When the 
French officers sat down to the banquet 
table each one, to his amazement, found 
a frog in his plate of soup. Thinking it 
was a dish of the country, the visitors 
obeyed the law of hOvSpitality and pre¬ 
tended to enjoy the frogs, while their 
hosts vv'cre doing the same. After dinner 
the secret came out, and both sides had 
a good laugh over it. No doubt the 
I'rcuchmen pointed out that it was only 
the legs of the frog wliich wxrc some¬ 
times eaten in France. 

I'hc pageant of Boston Common is so 
popular that other cities arc thinking of 
bringing history to life in the same w'ay. 


Natural Events 
OF Next Week 




KING WILLOW OLD ENGLAND FROM 





The autumn thorn moth, one of the prettiest of 
late summer moths, holds its antennae backward 



Large flocks of the pretty twite begin to migrate 



The pearly-tops are On fallen branches 
among those shells and rotten wood the 
now to be found on the pear-shaped puffball 
seashore may be seen 



The yellow-green These cocoons of a 
flower of the common weevil are now looking 
ivy begins to bloom like seed-heads 



An Enemy of the Bat 

THE MICROBE CARRIED 
FROM TREE TO TREE 

This year's reign of King Willow, as 
cricketers call the bat, has ended, leav¬ 
ing many happ}^ memories. ; 

He will revive next May, but mean¬ 
while, summer and winter, the willow 
wliich makes the bat is assailed by one 
of the most treasonable of enemies. 
Most enemies of trees are fungi. The 
elm tree disease which has caused such 
damage and anxiety in Hoi kind and 
England is of that kind, but the enemy 
of the willow is a microbe, carried from 
tree to tree by a wood-boring wasp, 

A Tree With a History 

The effect on the tree is not only to 
dcstrty it from the top, but to produce 
a stain like a watermark on the wood 
below. Such wood is unsuitable for 
cricket bats, and the loss to growers has 
been great. The only remedy yet 
found is to cut down the trees infected 
vvith tlic watermark. 

We have many species of willow, each 
vvdth its own excellence, and all have 
played some part in our history and 
literature. Willows formed the frame* 
work of the coracles in which our an¬ 
cestors first became mariners. Herodotus 
had found the same sort of boats in use 
in Babylon, and our soldiers saw the 
same type of craft sailing the same 
historic waters during the war, 23 
centuries later, made from what we call 
^veeping willows. 

These were the willows Isaiah had in 
mind when he promised the Israelites 
that they should grow numerous as 
“ willows by the watercourses,” trees to 
gladden the hearts of a people longing 
for vvatcr in a dry land. The note of 
gladness departed with the Captivity, 
for then, carried prisoners to Babylon, 
the Israelites, bidden sing the songs of 
Zion, wept and hung their harps on 
the willows in the midst thereof.” 

Napoleon’s Favourite Haunt 

It was not this species of willow of 
which Spenser and vShakespeare wrote, 
for it is believed that another poet, 
Pope, first introduced the weeping 
willow in the 18th century, deriving his 
stock from the willow rods binding a 
basket of figs which he received from 
Smyrna. The twigs, planted as cuttings 
in his Twickenham garden, grew into 
trees, and arc supposed to have been the 
ancestral stock of our weeping willows. 

ITom a descendant of one of these, or 
from a rival source. General Beaton 
took cuttings to St Helena and de¬ 
veloped a tree in whose shade Napoleon 
loved to sit when a prisoner there. At 
his death slips of this willow were 
planted about his grave, and from these 
cuttings came home again, to furnish 
new trees for many English gardens. 


The last of the white butterfiiis are 
seen on the wing ^ 


THE TERRIER AND THE STAMPS 

The other day a Scotch terrier 
attempted to digest a book of postage 
stamps. After well chewing them he 
gave it up in disgust, and the bits were 
carefully collected and sent up to the 
G P O, wliio promptly refunded tlic 
value of the stamps. 



ECHO OF CIVIL WAR 

We are glad to hear that the old 
gateway of Rushall Hall near Walsall 
has been scheduled as an ancient 
monument. 

This old gateway, standing on liigh 
ground amid pit mounds and brick¬ 
yards, belongs to that stirring era in 
.fCngkuurs history when men ranged 
themselves with King or Parliament. 

Sir Edward Leigh held Ru shall for 
the Parliament. In his absence in 16^13 
it was attacked by Prince Rupert, 
and, ill spite of a gallant defence by 
Mistress Leigh and her servants, it fell. 
But next year it was recaptured. 

It is pleasant to know that Sir Edward 
I.eigh was a merciful man and used his 
influence to help his old enemies. 


The jack snipe has arrived for the winter 


Pronunciations in This Paper 

Capella.Kah-pel-ah 

Chalcis.. Kabsis 

Neanderthal. . Nay-ahn-dcr-tahl 

Seychelles.Say-shel 


THE SKY 

OAK TEMPLE OF 
35 CENTURIES AGO 

How the Aeroplane is Rewriting 
Ancient.History 

A SECOND WOODHENGE 

Norwich antiquarians have been 
busy this summer in putting to the 
test of the spade some curious markings 
on a pliotograph of a field at Arminghall 
taken from an aeroplane six years ago. 
As they expected, they have found 
another Woodhcngc. 

W^oodhenge is the name given to a 
wooden forerunner of vStonehenge, the 
first example having alsoj^bcen dis¬ 
covered by an airman who was flying 
over Amesbury. This Wiltshire site 
was excavated by Mrs Cunnington eight 
years ago, and sufficient evidence was 
obtained for an excellent model to be 
made and placed in Devizc.s Museum, 
where we have seen it. . 

- Clues on the Photographs 

Eight dark patches within a broad 
ring shaped like a horseshoe and, beyond, 
a narrower ring were the clues on the 
photographs first taken at Arminghall, 
two miles from Norwich. Others were 
made in order that exact measurements 
could be plotted. Walking over the 
site, nothing but a very low circular 
bank could be seen, but when actual 
work was begun both circles appeared ns 
a pattern in the grass. Lest the drought 
should interfere with the work the outer 
edges of the circles were whitewashed 
and the Norwich Aero Club took more 
photographs* 

The full diameter of the outer circle 
is 262 feet and the central area is 87 
feet across. This area was entered by 
a causeway of solid gravel across a gap 
in the inmost ditch, which was over 
seven feet deep and could not have been 
dug until the posts of the temple had 
been set up. 

These posts stood wlicre the eight 
dark patches showed in the photograph, 
and examination proved that they were 
charred at their base for preservation 
and then buried to a depth of seven feet. 
They were of oak, three feet in diameter, 
and elaborate ramps were necessary to 
set them upright. 

.Prehistoric Valhallas 

The position of these ramps prove that 
the posts were dragged downhill into 
position before the ditch was dug. In 
the ditch were found traces of fire and 
fragments of pottery, which are marked 
as if by, a finger-nail in the style preva¬ 
lent between the years 1800 and 1500 
n.c., the beginning of the Bronze Age. 
It is clear that the pottery is contem¬ 
porary with the ditch, so that this 
temple was built some 3500 years ago. 

No burials took place within this area, 
but photographs taken from the air 
have revealed the traces of round 
barrows in the neighbourhood. Exactly 
the same thing distinguishes Woodheng'e 
and Stonehenge, proving that these 
three shrines were temples around which 
the chieftains of the Bronze Age were 
buried, Valhallas of Prehistoric Britain. 


THE HEIGHT OF FOLLY 

What folly ! Economic statistics have 
just been published in New York cover¬ 
ing America's destruction of food pro¬ 
ducts for I934> owing to the lack ol 
markets and the lowness of prices offered. 

The following figures arc given : 

A million wagons of wheat, 
267,000 wagons of coffee, 

247,000 tons of sugar, 

24,850 tons of rice, 

24,000 tons of meat. 

This docs not include destruction of 
food supplies through public calamity, 
but onlv that deliberately destroyed. 
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Keep Your 
Country Beautiful 

Arthur Mee’s Ride Round 
England 

Dy a Yorkshire Secretary of the C P R E 

Readers of the CN will remember 
that Arthur Mce's fourth day of tour 
brought him to Rievaulx Abbey and 
the Yorkshire moors. 

It may interest some to know how the 
children who live in this fine corner of 
England care for it. 

There arc groups of boys and girls at 
Rievaulx and Hclmsley and in thirty 
other villages round who have taken the 
C P R E promise to Do their best to 
Icccp the country clean and beautiful," 
and the other day, at the invitation of 
Their president, the Earl of Fever sham, 
they all met oh the lawns of Duncombe 
Park at Hclmsley. 

For three years some of these children 
have been saving flowers and keeping 
spotless the bright village greens. 

Litter and Sublimity 

But grown-up people are not very 
encouraging, for they continue to throw 
away their litter. Arthur Mcc has 
spoken of that famous view-point 
between Pickering and Whitby, where 
lie looked down into an oval basin of 
moorland a mile round. At this 
sublime spot litter is allowed each 
summer to spread and accumulate. Soon 
the influx of sightseers will cease and 
their litter will decay in the winds and 
rains of autumn. But when the first 
burst of spring sunshine tempts towns- 
men to the moors in 1936 must the local 
inhabitants be greeted with an unwel¬ 
come shower of discarded litter ? 

Not if those who use these moors ' 
arc decent folk, leaving beauty as they 
find it, instead of strewing their rubbish 
everywhere to spoil the scene until 
somebody else has picked it up. 


IF THE SUN BECAME A NEW STAR 


I F our Sun has not already had its 
flare-up the day may come when it 
will burst. 

Such is the dire prospect disclosed by 
the Astronomer Royal in considering 
the appearance of what arc called new 
stars. A new star is an old one which, 
after growing larger or less heavy for 
its size for millions of years, vSuddenly 
for reasons unknown bursts like a bubble. 

Tliis idea is not a mere speculation, 
but is founded on observations astrono¬ 
mers have been able to make of one of 
the new stars for 12 years. A new star, 
after suddenly and enormously increas¬ 
ing in brightness, continues to increase 
for a time and then begins to fade. Its 
heat does not increase, but only its 
surface, and it has been shown that this 
bright surface is like a shell enclosing 
the kernel, ever getting larger and larger 
as it expands. 


The end of the story is that after this 
shell of thrown-off gas has run its course 
the star will sht'ink again to something 
smaller and hotter than before, falling 
away from a giant star to a dwarf. 
Some of the newest stars in their brief 
transfiguration become as much as 
16,000,000 times as bright as they 
appeared to be before. 

Before wc grow nervous about the 
fate of our own Sun wo may like to 
remember that these explosions do not 
occur often. In the Andromeda nebula 
(an island universe about the same size 
as our own) 30 new stars appear eacli 
year. As they arc all very distant they 
arc only perceived by astronomers, who 
are awai*e that the catastrophe took 
place nearly a million years ago, and 
it appears that if and when a star docs 
explode the event will only happen once 
in 3000 million'years. 


Roman Temple Under a Village Church ? 


A seuvicic has been held on the roof 
of the strangest little church in 
Hampshire, or in all England, Probably 
it is not a church at all, but a Roman 
Mitliraic temple. 

An old mail in Chilton Candover told 
the rector one day that there was a 
buried church in the village, and a golden 
calf hidden somewhere near it. Search 
was made, and the buried church was 
■found, a flint building of great antiquity, 
only 39 feet long and 9 feet high. 

The temples built to Mithras were 
partly or completely underground, to 
resemble the cave into which he was 
dragged when fighting with the sacred 
bull. A calf or bull symbolised Mithras. 

On a recent Sunday Christian prayers 
were said, first on the roof and then in the 


The CN Question Box 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one question on each card, with name and address. 


SAFER LONDON 
Subway To Five Streets 

Another of London’s most dangerous 
crossings is being replaced by subways. 

At a cost of ;^25,ooo they are being 
built to connect five busy thoroughfares 
near Monument Station at the London 
Bridge approach. On this site was once 
the Boar’s Head Tavern, the haunt of 
Prince Hal and his evil genius Falstaff. 

It has been by no means plain digging. 
Working underground for months the 
men had to divert 44,000 telegraph 
wires jxnd a gas main.^ So well have they 
worked that the subways should be 
open by December. 

To make room for the refuge the 
20-ton bronze and granite statue of 
William the Fourth has been removed to 
Greenwich, where it will be put up on a 
site at the Seamen’s Hospital and un¬ 
veiled next year. 


How Did the Mountain Peaks 
Get Pointed ? 

M ountains are generally more or less 
pyramid or cone-shaped. As the 
molten interior of the Earth gets cooler 
the crust shrinks and crumples up, as 
the peel of an orange does when the 
orange is getting dry. The crumpled- 
up crust forms a line of mountains, and 
owing to the roundness of the Earth the 



The shrinking 0 ! the Earth in cooling wrinkled its crust 
and made a mountain range. Through long ages weather 
wore down the upper part, which crumbled to the 
bottom, leaving the peak sharp and broadening the base. 


NATURE’S LIGHTHOUSE 
The Lamp In the Rock 

The port' of Brixham possesses the 
only underground lighthouse in the 
country. 

It is at Berry Head, more than 300 
feet above sea-level, and is in such a 
wonderful natural position that it has 
been unnecessary to build higher. 

The revolving gear is embedded in a 
solid foundation of rock 30 feet deep, 
and only the projector shows above the 
surface. Although it gives out a beam 
with an intensity of 15,000 candle- 
power this searchlight has a burner 
smaller than most ordinary house 
mantles. 

When it is set in motion the light 
revolves automatically, flashing twice 
every 15 seconds, and on clear nights can 
be seen more than 30 miles away. 



Sometimes the head of n mountain is shaped like a 
cone by a volcano pouring out molten rock, 

line is broken up into a series of separate 
mountains. 

All the time the mountains thus 
formed are being worn away by wind, 
rain, snow, and ice, and the upper part, 
being so open and exposed, is worn 
away more quickly than the lower part. 


What Happened 
ON Your Birthday 

If It Is Next Week 

Sept. 29. New River first flowed intoLondon 1613 
30, George WKitefleld died near Boston . 1770 
Oct, 1. The great Earl of Shaftesbury died . 1885 

2. Aristotle died at Chalcis .B.C.322 

3, William Morris died in London . . . 1896 

4. St Francis of Assisi died near Assisi , 1226 

5, French Revolution ended. 1795 

A Friend of Wesley 

George Whitefield, one of the most 
popular preachers who has ever appealed 
to the English-speaking world, was the 
son of a Gloucester publican, and served 
drinks in his father’s tap-room. 

Later he went to Oxford, and at the 
university came under the influence of 


building, when every member of the 
congregation carried a candle. Mithras 
has lost his temple. 

In some ways Mitliraism resembled 
Christianity, It praised courage and 
purity, it admitted slaves as well as 
patricians to its mysteries, ancl it 
promised reward or punishment in the 
after woi'ld. At the beginning of the 
third century it seemed as if it might 
become the universal religion. But the 
Man of Sorrows has conquered the 
legendary hero who made a treaty with 
the Sun and slew the sacred bull. 

It is remarkable that the tradition 
about a golden calf should have been 
handed down, after all these centuries, 
to link an English village with Roman 
times. 



which is protected by surrounding hills. 
The material worn away from the upper 
part falls or is carried down by rain 
and river, and, makes the bottom part 
of the mountain bigger, and so in course 
of time the mountain has assumed its 
rough pyramid shape. In the case of 
volcanoes the pouring out from time to 
time of thousands of tons of molten rock 
which has run down the sides has tended 
to make these mountains .more or less 
conical in shape, as in the lower picture. 
What is the Origin of the Chinese Dragon ? 

It may have been some extinct relative of 
the Giant Lizard of Komodo. 

What is Calendering? 

A process of rolling fabrics between 
cylinders, which are usually heated, to 
produce a smooth and glossy surface. 

What Is Laughing Gas? 

Nitrous oxide gas. Discovered by Joseph 
Priestley in 1776, it was first used in 18G7 
as a mild anaesthetic in dentistry. Today 
it is usually administered mixed with oxygen. 

Why is the Jew’s Harp So Named? 

Two reasons have been given : one, that 
Jew is a corruption of jaw ; and two, that 
Jew is derived from the French jeu —in 
which case the instrument should bo called 
a toy harj:). 

What is the Serjeant-at-Arms? 

An olheer of the Crown who serves the 
House of Commons as custodian of the 
Mace, maintains order, arrests offenders 
against the privileges of the House, acts as 
gaoler of those the House decides to put 
under arrest, and hands over to the Gentle¬ 
man Usher of the Black Rod all commoners 
about to be impeached. The ofiicc dates 
from the 14th century. 

Who Were the Original Inhabitants of 
New Zealand ? 

It is not known. When the Maoris 
arrived in North Island, possibly from 
Samoa or Raratonga about 1350, they 
found inhabitants there of a racial origin 
similar to their own. Some authorities 
believe that the remnants of these earlier 
people, called Morioris or Maiovioris, 
migrated to the Chatham Islands and 
became extinct about 20 years ago. 


George Whitefield preaching 

John Wesley, Both were members of 
the Church of England. They were dis¬ 
tressed at the low morality of the 
English people and the indifference of 
the great bulk of the clergy. 

When they tried to raise the nation to 
a deeper sense of religion they were 
refused entrance to many church pulpits, 
and so had to preach in the open air. 
This they did to enormous ci'owds, with 
wonderful results, in spite of persistent 
persecution, until the public was won 
over to admiration. 

Whitefield preached throughout the 
United Kingdom, and visited America 
seven times. Often he preached 40 hours 
in a week, to tens of thousands. 


NOTHING TO DO ON 
HOLIDAY 

A Good Idea Being Carried Out 

Who does not know the disconsolate 
schoolboy who, after the first flush of 
freedom from lessons is over and the 
weeks lengthen, finds that he lias nothing 
to do and nowhere to go ^ In town 
and village there arc scoi*cs of such. 

Through the initiative of Major 
Rudolph B. Burney the Associated 
Schools Games Club has been founded. 
This is a new organi.sation to give boys 
continuous and directed recreation 
during their holidays. The hope is that 
the public schools will offer their 
playing-fields for this purpose. At 
the same time the club is to be the 
means of bringing together all .sorts of 
boys in one happy companionship 
during their holidays in this way. 

Univei'sity College School, London, 
as the pioneer, began during the first 
week of AugUvSt, and in a fortnight 150 
boys were on its playing field. 

The whole scheme is excellent, follow¬ 
ing out the thought of the Duke of York 
over his School&ys Camp; hut in this 
case on a wider scale, for it is hoped it 
may spread through the country. 

Let us also hope that football, a game 
even more enjoyable to the ordinary 
boy, is to follow ciJckct. 

Already Alleyn’s School at Dulwich 
has followed, and a second set of happy 
schoolboys have been seen there daily 
at healthful, organised recreation. 
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UP UNGUESSED AT 


THE SPIRIT OF THE LIKE A GREAT CATHEDRAL SPRINGING 
GUIDE BADGE 

WHAT IT MEANT ON 
THE BATTLEFIELD 

News From a Ditch in 
the Great War 

LADY B-P’s TRAVELOGUES 

Travelogues., By Lady Baden-Powell. 

Pearson. ^55. ' . ■ ' 

•We have been looking at the little 
book the Chief Guide has written on her 
johrneyings about the world* and we are 
sure it will have a much wider public 
than the Guides themselves will give it. 

Lady Baden-Powell is seen on the 
cover oddly linked. with her famotis 
husband, whose glasses she has taken for 
a moment to look out upon the world. 

Seeing the world through the glasses of 
the Chief Scout and the Chief Guide must 


if' 

y/e .t- •■r/JifLt 





The Chief Scout and (he Ciiief Guide 


hav'e been fun, but it is more than fun ; 
it is a wonderful thing. 

They have built up together the 
greatest spectacle of buoyant, youth the 
world has ever seen* and wc take one 
witness only from this book of what the 
Guide spirit means about the world. 

Lady Baden-Powell has long known 
the chief Guide Commissioner of one of 
the European countries, but it was quite 
by chance tliEit she heard this story of 
her during the journeys described in 
this book. 

The story is of the early days of the 
war when this girl was acting as a nurse 
close up to the front, and after much 
fighting they were out rescuing wounded 
men. Suddenly there was a ghastly rush 
of the enemy, who came close round 
them, so that the girl, who is now a Guide 
Commmissioner but was then a plain 
Guider, found herself carrying a wounded 
man in the dark, ringed in with enemies. 

The Dying Man 

As they crouched in a ditch the im- 
happy man clutched her hand and 
begged her not to leave him to die there 
alone. It was clear that he would die 
soon, poor fellow, and that if she stayed 
she might be captured any minute; and 
while realising this dilemma the girl 
caught sight of the Guide badge on her 
nurse’s uniform. Remembering that a 
Guide’s business is to “ stick it,” she 
resolved to stay, and all that night she 
sat there with the dying man. He died 
just before daybreak, and she was able 
to creep quietly away. 

The Chief Guide takes us with her 
through Switzerland to Austria, on her 
wanderings in Italy and Malta, about 
Gibraltar, Marseilles, and Tangier, 
through the Suez Canal to India, and in 
the romantic West Indies, among the 
happy people of Burma, and so on. 
Through all her story runs the friendli¬ 
ness of the Guide Movement and the 
goodwill that beats in the hearts of 
Guides and Scouts everywhere. It is 
a fine picture of a happy and beautiful 
world in which, every prospect pleases 
and onl}^ war and politics seem vile. 


The consecration of Downside Abbey in 
Somerset has given England one more great 
cathedral-like church which will draw travellers 
to itself in tens of thousands. We have been 
to look at it. 

It is one of our 20th-century surprises. 
^ It is like a great cathedral that has 
sprung up unguessed at by most of 
our people, and it stands like an archi¬ 
tectural triumph in a natural paradise. 

Set in the lovely country between 
Bath and Wells, Downside Abbey is 
the • magnificent home of those French 
Benedictine monks driven from Donai 
in 1793 by the French Revolution. They 
had gone out from Elizabethan England 
to found a monastery at Douai, and it 
was persecution which drove them back 
to freedom. They stayed for 20 years at 
Acton Burnell in Shropshire, and founded 
Downside Abbey hi the year before 
Waterloo. 

Chapels Glowing With Colour 

But it is only in our time that they 
hav^c crowned their long story with this 
great white place rising from green 
terraces, with lawns and banks curving 
round it in wide sweeps, with noble 
trees and flowering, shrubs, a marvellous 
sycamore wliich throws its shadow a 
hundred yards round, and a lovely 
Madonna, set in a small garden of forget- 
me-nots. 

It is one of the noblest churches set up 
in our time. The choir was completed 
a little before the war, the nave a little 
after, and some of the magnificent 
wood carving is only just completed. 
It is all white and light and spacious, 
about no yards long, the choir about 
70 feet‘high. The aisle and clerestory 
windows rise magnilicent outside with 
an open parapet above and a great rose 
window ; inside the long line of pointed 
arches is crowned by a triforium with 
two double arclies in each bay. A 
dignified angel presides over each pillar 
of the lofty nave, and the roof is 
vaulted and has finely carved bosses. 

The abbey is filled with small corners 
of great beaiity, chapels complete with 
altars and glowing with colour. We can 
only describe one of the chapels here. 

Craftsmanship From Italy 

The lady chapel, approached b}^ steps 
and screened by ^jplendid iron gates 
croAvned with winged angels, has an 
elaborately carved roof in whicli the 
bosses are designed to represent virtues 
and the capitals stand for flowers named 
after the Madonna. The alabaster 
reredos is panelled with scenes showing 
the Madonna and Jesus, and the frame 
of the panels is carved into a Jesse tree. 
Over the altar of this chapel hangs a 
canopy of great beauty and tenderness, 
with angels at the corners and the 
Madonna in gold. The nine nundows arc 
big and fine, and a great authority has 
declared them to be the best modern 
stained glass in England. They are 
effective Avithout keeping back the 
light, though they have in them about 
100 figures. 

The choir, Avith impressive arches 
rising 33 feet, has betAveen these arches 
stone angels bearing shields recalling men 
of interest to the abbey—priors, abbots, 
and benefactors. There arc also lovely 


and stately heads of kings and queens 
and saints among the foliage of the 
capitals, the work of Mr A. B. Wall of 
Cheltenham. iThe richly-carved choir 
stalls, the Avork of peasant craftsmen of 
Italy, are magnificent Avith roAA^s of 
double canopies, one over each side and 
one over the carved saint in each of the 
niches above, so that there is probably 
15 feet of tabernacle Avork Avith delicate 
wood carving reaching up in slender 
pinnacles. | 

There arc 17 miserere.s on each side 

• '1 

of the choir, all carved as in ' olden 
days, and each seat has grotesques 
above Avith heads and faces on the arms 
which make a captivating picture as 
wc look along them. The ivory cross on 
the high altar, with the figure 19 inches 
high, is said to be unsurpassed among 
the crucifixes of the late 17th century. 

Impressive Tombs 

There arc impressive tombs in the 
choir aisles. One is a lovely figure of 
Cardinal Gasquet under a golden canopy. 
He is lightly carved in white stone, a 
spirited figure by Carter Preston, Avith 
iin angel at his head and Father Time 
reading a book at his feet, a dove folding 
its Avings about Time's head. The 
cardinal's Avidc-brimmed hat is carved 
resting on his knees, but Ave missed his 
red hat hanging over his tomb. The 
figure of Bishop Walmeslcy, Avho died 
in 1797, is one of the most beautiful 
sculptures in DoAvnsidc. The tomb has 
liccn set up by English and American 
bishops Avho trace their spiritual descent 
from him, and on it he lies Avith delicately 
chiselled features in embroidered vest¬ 
ments, Avith angels at his feet and his 
crosier beside him. ITc Avears embroi¬ 
dered slippers, has rings on his fingers, 
and his gloves have little tassels. 

Also lying in richly embroidered vest¬ 
ments is the figure of Bishop Baine.s, with 
a delightful oriel AvindoAv looking doAva 
on him. He lies on a tasscllcd cushion 
in fine embroidered robes, a ring on 
his finger ; the figure is carved from one 
block of English alabaster. 

A Thousand Lovely Figures 

At the Avest end of the south aisle 
stands an old Avooden figure of St Peter 
Avith the keys, wearing the papal croAvn 
with three tiers, Avhich is rare ; and half- 
Av^ay up the aisle is one of the famous 
Della Robbia medallions, with AAdiite 
figures on a blue ground, shoAving 
Joseph and Mary adoring the Child, 

In all there must be about a thousand 
figures painted or car\^cd in wood or 
glass or stone in this great place, and 
nothing spoils its dignity. The organ, 
Avith a console made from the timbers of 
the Bcllerophon, the ship Avhich took 
Napoleon into exile, is behind a pin¬ 
nacled screen Avith delicate carving, and 
nothing that can be counted as iiUAvorthy 
comes into vicAv. 

In and without, DoAvnside Abbey is a 
noble shrine, still unfinished Avhen avo 
called, Avaiting for its pinnacles and 
for the completion of its great. toAver 
160 feet high. From high up above the 
cast AAondow, betAA^ecn figures of St Bene¬ 
dict and St Gregory, tlie Madonna and 
the Child look doAvn, and noAvhcrc look 
they doA\m on a fairer scene. 


UNCLE TOM 
ESCAPING 

His Call on Mr Morse 

WASHINGTON RECEIVES 
AN INTERESTING PICTURE 

The Library of Congress at Washing¬ 
ton has received a new Treasure, a 
picture bearing the written words 
“Rev. Josiah Henson from life. Pre¬ 
sented by Uncle Tom, Fcby 18O1,” 

It was already known that Josiah 
Henson, avIio became a minister in 
Canada, was the original of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe’s Uncle Tom, but the 
little old lady who has given the picture 
has been able to add some new facts 
about the famous Negro’s escape. 

She is the grand-daughter of Charles 
MorsQ (brother of Samuel Morse who 
invented the signalling system), Charles 
lived at Cambridge in Massachusetts, 
and i Avas sympathetic to the human 
Underground Railway, as they called 
the line of men and women who ga\'c 
shelter, food, and help to fugitive slaves 
on their way to Canada and freedom. 

Ten Days in Hiding 

Mr Morse was not a recognised 
“station” on the route, but when 
Josiah Henson arrived at Boston tlie 
officers of the laAV were so close on his 
track that he could not reach the usual 
shelter. He took refuge Avith Mr IMorse 
and ,was hidden for ten days among the 
hay in a barn, coining into the house at 
night. While there he often spoke of 
Missic Mary, who Avas to figure in the 
famous story as Little Eva. 

Ex'om Mr Morse's home Josiah Hciisori 
managed to get safely to Dresden in 
Ontario. There ho became a preacher, 
and there he is buried. The lady Avho 
sends the picture to Washington remem¬ 
bers going as a little gi^l to see IMrs 
StOAve, who visited the Kentucky 
plantations and Avas greatly interested 
in Josiah Henson’s story. 


; LOSING £7 A MINUTE 

The Swiss Railways 

Ours are not the only raihA^ays to feel 
the shock of competition and hard times. 
The Swiss railways are losing £y a 
minute. 

In this country the railways arc trying 
to extricate themselves from their 
difficulties ; in SAvitzciland, Avherc they 
belong to the Government, a vote has 
been taken to authorise a complete 
reformation of the raihA^ay system. 

The lines themselves arc electrified, 
and are in some ways the best in Europe, 
but Avhat they gain on the SAvings they 
lose on the roundabouts. The cheapness 
of running them is outAveighed by the 
high Avages paid, the too numerous 
officials, and the obligation to -do a 
great deal of transport for the SAviss 
Government for nothing. The con¬ 
sequence is that high fares have driven 
the customer to the roads at the time 
when the general disturbance of affairs 
in Europe has removed the tourist 
both from road and rail. 


A Woman in the Up-To-Date World 


The Cost of a Sweet Tooth 

We spend nearly a million pounds a 
week on' our national sweet tooth, this 
gigantic sum including only chocolates 
and sweets. 

-To supply this Aveckly demand 86,000 
workers ai e kept busily employed. 


A lady reader back from a little holiday in 
America and Canada sends us a note of a few 
labour-saving devices she met with. 

W E saw pretty glass door handles, 
saving all polishing. 

Doors of the waiting-room at the 
Pennsylvania Station in New York that 
opened by themselves as we approached, 
cutting through the electric ray, 

,We saw a gas furnace for central 
heating giving an even temperature and 
eliminating all stoking and anthraciting. 

Ill Canada we saAV set into the outside 
wall LV square door that opened like 


a cupboard into the kitchen. The milk¬ 
man left his bottles in it and the grocer 
his stores and the baker his loaf; all 
could be withdrawn from the other side 
of the door. 

Also we saAV many shops called 
Groceterias. You picked up a big basket 
as you passed a turnstile, collected 5^our 
own groceries from the tightly packed 
shelves, and submitted the . basket and 
its contents to a cashier as you went 
out. Nobody ever waited on you. You 
could take the basket itself for a very 
small sum. 


THE SHARK AND THE TYRE 

A sharlc has added a page to the 
history of the motor-car. 

It Avas captured at Havana, Cuba, 
Avith a motor-car tyro encircling its 
body, prevented from slipping over 
the tail by the fin on its back, or over 
its head by the fins at the side of it. 

How the tyre got there, and when, is 
a mystery perhaps never to be solved. 
Mr G. Whitley, who records this 
curious fact in the Australian Museum 
Magazine, has collected a number of 
other examples Avhere lish have been 
found with rubber rings surrounding 
them or even embedded in their bodies, 
but this shark took the biggest prizi?. 
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HOW SUNS BECAME 
DIVIDED 

The Fate of Theta and 
Phi in Aquila 

WHY OUR SUN ESCAPED 

By the C N Astronomer 

In exploring the stellar marvels of 
Aqitila, the Eagle, one most readily 
discovered is the star Theta,' a2:)pcar- 
ing of third magnitude and therefore 
()f medium brightness. Its position 
was indicated in last week's star-map. 

Theta is one of the remarkable double 
suns of ‘ Aquila, but unlike Sigma, 
described last week, they do not par¬ 
tially eclipse one another as seen from 
our position in space, which is about 
217 light-years di.stant, so these two suns 
f)f Theta must be some 13,734,000 times 
farther away than our Sun. 

Although much larger, brighter, and 
hotter than our Sun, tliey appear to be 
much less massive, the larger one pos- 
.sessing about half and tlic other rather 
more thaii one-third of tlie material that 



How suns divide—successive stages 

is in our Sun, The material nearest the 
surface of such suns is at the greatest 
distance from the centre of the sun’s 
gravitational pull and so less likely to be 
held by it in the equatorial regions where 
tlic sun’s rotation is greatest, for all 
these suns rotate at a very great speed. 

Sometimes the speed is so great that a 
time arrives when the immense sun can 
only just i)old in the increasing belt of 
denser and licavicr material which 
• gathers round its greatly distended 
equatorial region, and then a relatively 
small disturbing force is sufficient to 
disrupt it. 

The result is that cither a relatively 
small portion is thrown olf to a great and 
])robably increasing distance to become 
one of the smaller companion ” sims 
(so often described in these articles) 
which will ultimately become worlds, or 
the great sun divides into two by a 
process of successive stages shown in 
the accompanying diagram. In this 
case the “ halves ” remain very close 
together, at least during the earlier 
stages of their existence; apparently 
they sxg)arate uith age as the double 
suns of Capella, Alpha Centauri, and 
many others Iiave evidently done. 

A Divided Sun - 

Now Theta belongs to the divided 
sun ” type, its suns being very close 
together iind averaging only about 
11,500,000 miles apart between their 
centres, so their surfaces cannot lie more 
than three or four times their diameters 
away. Imagine our Sun with another, 
just a trifle smaller and about three 
times its width away, and tlic two going 
round and I'ound in the sky once evefy 
17 days and 3 hours, and you have a 
picture of Theta in Aquila. They travel 
at great speed, the larger sun averaging 
28} miles a second, the otlier in its 
larger orbit 39.! miles a second. 

The fainter far-distant Phi in Aquila 
is composed of a similar pair of suns, 
blit as only about 2,190,000 miles 
separate their centres they must be 
almost touching and therefore egg- 
shaped. These revolve in only three and 
one-third days. Our Sun rotates once 
in from 25 to 26 day.s, but owing to tlic 
great speed of his equatorial regions, 
about 14 miles a second, these fly round 
in about 24J days ; so, were our Sun to 
spin round in say three days like the suns 
of Plii ill Aquila, it is certain tliat, like 
them, lie would split in half or tlirow 
off a great fiery companion. Further 
cxplqration of Aquila later. G. F. M. 


Four Babies At 
Whipsnade 

The Little Beavers 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The chief attraction at Whipsnade 
just now is a family of four baby 
beavers, born in the summer toward 
the end of June, though until recently 
unseen by the public. 

ITie arrival of the babies was first 
suspected when the female beaver did 
not emerge from her house for several 
days and the male was observed to be 
carrying food in to her. When she did 
reappear the male promptly went 
indoors and remained there while she 
swam about the pond, and from then 
both beavers were never in the pond 
at the same time. However, in due 
course came a day \yhcri the female 
beaver came out of her house accom¬ 
panied by four youngsters, and she 
began to teach them to swim and dive. 

Now tile quartet arc well able to 
play by themselves, while the parents 
wander about the enclosure carrying 
out odd jobs. They play very happily, 
and often seem to have set games, for 
they push one another into the water, 
swim across the pond together, or collect 
mud. Sometimes, when the old beavers 
arc carrying about logs, the babies 
join in and try to help, and although 
they arc much more of a hindrance 
tlian a help th(;ir parents encourage them. 

When the baby beavers arc playing 
alone the old animals may not appear 
to be taking notice, yet they arc ever 
on the alert to guard them. If one of 
the cubs should utter a cry of alarm 
both parents answer immediately. 


AFTER 50 YEARS 

Hull Transforms Its First Dock 

A derelict dock in Hull has been 
transformed into ten acres of promenade 
and garden in the centre of the town. 

It was the first dock to be built in 
Hull, as old as 1778, and it became 
out-of-date in the modern world. As far 
back as 1879 Sir James Rcckitt offered a 
prize for tlie best way of dealing Avith 
it, but it was not for another 50 years 
that it was decided to convert it into a 
garden. Land round about was bought to 
make up 25 acres in all, and work was 
begun four years ago. The railway 
company (L N E R) behaved generously 
by dredging silt from the Humber and 
filling up part of the dock free, and at 
last the whole area was made beautiful 
with lawns and ilowcr-lieds, paths and 
avenues, and one of the noblest fountains 
in luigland. 

It is a fine addition to the attractive¬ 
ness of Hull, a city whicli all travellers 
remember for its noble buildings. 


BATTLING IN PERILOUS SEAS 

Few the first time in the history of 
Seychelles one ’ of her sons lias been 
awarded the Bronze Medal of the Royal 
Humane Society for life-saving. 

He is Peter Forster, tlie 19-yearrOkl 
son of a member of the legislative 
Con noil L A schooner on which he was 
working lay at anchor off the reef- 
strewn shores of Desneufs Islands in 
the Seychelles archipelago. A labourer 
was swept out to sea by a licavy wave, 
and in the storm which was raging Peter 
dived to the rescue without a thought of 
the huge sharks abounding 011 these 
coasts. 

For over an hour he battled’with the 
waves, and at last managed to bring tlic 
drowning man to shore and save liis life. 


Your Share of the 
Peace of the World 

Foy IIS a year you may send the 
C N each week to any child on Earth 


School Broadcasts 
Next Week 

Soil, Fruits, Industry, and 
Hadrian’s Wall 

There are few places in England 
today wlicre the old arts and crafts of 
our countryside remain, but down at 
|Ditchling in Sussex a great effort has 
been made to maintain them and to 
revive them. 

It was to Ditchling, then, that Mr K. C. 
Boswell ^vcut to procure many of the 
interesting sound effects for liis talk on 
Industry next Tuesday. Wc shall hear 
sounds characteristic of Lancashire 
before the Industrial Revolution, sounds 
of bobbins and of hand dooms, and they 
will be contrasted with the roar of a 
modern mill. 

On Monday Hr B. A. Keen sets 
listeners to worlc on an experiment 
showing liow clods of soil are broken up 
by changes in the weather. On Tuesday 
Mr Gaddum broadcasts on fruits and 
seeds, and everyone can set to work 
investigating the points brought out in 
. his talk. Later in the same afternoon 
Mr Mais is going to excite us to write 
poems about animals. Aliss Rhoda 
Power is broadcasting on Hadrian’s Wall. 
She will lake us into one of tlie great 
bath-houses used by the soldiers, where 
wc liear two of them, klarcus and 
Junius, joking and laughing as they arc 
massaged by the attendant. Suddenly, 
“ By Jupiter ! Look at the sky ! ” cries 
the attendant, and they see smoke 
rising. It is warning of a raid. The 
Piets arc at it again. 

England and Wales 

Fyoni the National Tyansniittev 
Monday, 2.5. Dr B. A. Keen on IIow the 
Soil was Made. 



‘Ovaltine’ 
makes Milk 


2.30. Concert lesson by Ernest Read : The 
First Songs and the First Instriuncnts. 
Tuesday, 11.30,. Industry in the 17 th 
century ; by K. C. Boswell. 

2.5. Fruits and seeds in the countryside 
now : a talk by C. C.- Gaddum. 

2.30. S. P. B. Mais on Animal Poetry, 
Wednesday, 2.5. Hadrian’s Wall: by 
Rhoda Power. 

2.30. Dr R, C, Garry will describe the 
human body, 

Thursday, 11.30. The Himalayas: by 
J. N. L. 1 laker and Kenneth Mason. 

2.5. I’cak District: by Patrick Monkhouse. 

2.30. Professor Eileen Power on the Old 
Civilisations of 7 \mcrica. 

Friday, 2.5. Aquitaine and the Port of 
Bordeaux ; a travel talk by M. Vignon. 

2.30. Concert lesson by Dr Thomas Arm¬ 
strong, with singing and tiinc.s for the violin. 
3.35. A talk by Sir William Beveridge. 

Scotland 

Scottish Regional and Ahcydeen 
Monday, 2.5, A visit to the forests and 
sawmills of Canada : by F. A. Stewart. 
Tuesday, 2,5. J. L. Hardic on Composition. 
Wednesday, 2.5. Professor Mackie on 
Colnmba. 

2.30. As National. 

Thursday, 2.5. Wliy is it that grass, eaten 
by sheep, scorched by the Sun, and trampled 
on, always grows again ? Sir l^obcrt Grcig 
will tell us. 

2.30. As National. 

Friday, 2.35. Dances of Scotland : a con¬ 
cert by Herbert Wiseman. 

3.35. As National. 


far more 
nourishing and 
digestible 

O VALTINE,* added to milk, is the 
regular daily beverage of countless 
thousands of persons. They know that 
‘ Ovaltine ’ has special properties which 
transform milk into a delicious beverage, 
which is far more nourishing and digest¬ 
ible than milk alone. 

‘ Ovaltine ’ is a perfect food, prepared 
from malt, milk and eggs. It contains 
every nutritive element required for 
building up body, brain and nerves. 

The Family Beverage for Health 
Every member of the family will benefit 
by making * Ovaltine his or her daily 
beverage. It is particularly necessary for 
children, for it has been proved that 
children who have ‘ Ovaltine' regularly 
at home—and during the morning break 
at school-^are more efficient and less 
liable to fatigue. 

But, it must be ‘ Ovaltine ’—there is 
nothing “ just as good.*’ 

Prices in GC Britain and Af. Ireland 
1/1, 1/10 and 3/3 per iiti. 

__ __ P.i^sa 


POWER THROUGH JOY 

Wc like to record all the good things 
clone ill foreign countries,, and it is a 
pleasure to dwell 011 Hitler’s genuine love 
for the masses, wliile regretting liis 
terrible persecution of minorities. A 
great plan is in preparation to provide 
holidays for the German people. 

Seaside ]i olid ays, country holidays, 
even cruising holidays, are to be 
organised for the millions. An organisa¬ 
tion named Power Through. Joy has the 
details in hand. 


Every Boy and Girl 
should join the 
League of Ovaltineys 


'T^HOUSANDS have joined and are 
^ having great fun with the 
secret highsigns, signals and code. 
Write for official handbook and de¬ 
tails to the Chief Ovaltiney, Dept. 31 , 
‘ Ovaltine ’ Factory, King’s Langley, 
Hertfordshire. 
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PEARL RIVER PIRATE 


Serial Story 
By John Halden 

What Has Happened Befoie 
Christoplier Atherton, sailing with his brother 
.James on the rice boat Kwan Yin to meet their 
\mcle at Saigon, has suspicions about some 
pilgrim women on board. 

CHAPTER 3 
A Tea Party 

J AMES grinned at his brother. ** I must 
say, Chris, no one could accuse you 
of lacking imagination,” he said banter- 
.ingly. ” Here we have twelve pious old 
ladies on their way to some shrine or other, 
nnd you begin to get jumpy about them.” 

” Just the same I'm going to mention 
them to the captain,” returned his brother 
seriously. " If you remember, they got by 
the officers on the dock without being 
searched properly. They might have any 
number of knives and guns under those 
voluminous coats they wear.” 

” So you think a dozen women can fiold 
up the whole ship.” James laughed out¬ 
right. ” You are nervy, Chris ! What on 
oarth has come over you ? ” 

” I just don’t like it, that's all. It's a 
crazy hunch, if you like. But I’m going to 
ask the captain to cock an eye at them.” 

” Right-ho 1 ” said his brother. ” We’re 
due. right now in his cabin for tea. You tell 
him what you like, and see how he’ll laugh.” 

; Captain'Hereford’s desk was piled high 
with papers as they entered, and he turned a 
preoccupied eye on his guests. 

” Don't generally entertain the first day 
out,” he'remarked bluffly. "Too many 
papers to go.over. You’ll have to hop it 
when we’ve had some tea, but you won’t 
mind, will you ? ” 

No, indeed,” said James, eyeing the 
array of cakes that were being set out by 
the captain's Boy. ” It's very good of you 
to have us at all when you arc so busy.” ■ 
” Captain he vclly busy topside ally 
time number one day out,” explained the 
Boy. ” My wantchce speak—no can do.” 

. ” This is Yin. Very good Boy,” said tlic 
captain, preparing to pour the tea, while 
Yin bowed and smiled at the introduction. 

” My belong square, ally same table,” 
confided Yin boastfully. 

” Yes, he’s honest,” agreed the captain! 
“ You go and drum up some sandwiches; 
Yin. Can do ? No can do ? ” 

” Can do,” replied the Boy, departing. 

” 1 never know what terms he is on with 
the cook,” explained the captain, swallow¬ 
ing a small cream pulf at one bite. ” Tf 
he says ‘ no can do ’ it means they've had 
a quarrel, and it will be safer to send 
someone else if I want iny sandwiches in a 
hurry.” 

” There’s something I think I ought to 
mention to you, sir,” said Christopher; 
avoiding the mocking eye of his brother, 
” Jim here thinks it's all rot, and I admit 
it may be, but just the same I think there 
is something wrong about a group of pilgrim 
women who came aboard at Canton.” 

” What's wrong with them ? ” said the 
captain. ” We get crowds of pilgrims 
going to the Buddhist shrines up north,” 
” Really I haven’t any definite grounds ; 
it’s-just that they look somehow wrong to 
me. We saw them board. They made a 
great . fuss about having their luggage 
examined—^. 

” Always do,”- interrupted the captain, 
” Nothing strange about that.”' 

“ In the end they submitted suddenly, 
and there was nothing but the usual stuff 
in their bundle.s. ^ But they positively would 
not allow the soldiers to touch them to sec 
if they.had weapons in their belts. So 
they came aboard without any search of 
their persons at all.” 

“ Yes, I'know;,'' said the captain lightly, 

“ The soldiers are very timid about search¬ 
ing old women, whom they’ve been taught 
from babyhood to respect.:. We know that, 
but we let it pass. We’ve nothing to fear 
from pilgrim women.” 

. “ If they nrc women,” said Chris. 

The captain started. 

“Rh, what I ” he said sharply. ” What 
makes you think they aren’t ? ’’ 

“ Nothing but a general feeling, sir,” 
confessed. Chris! . “They ju.st don’t look 
quite right to me. And another thing ; 
they were all sitting in such a position that 
they could watch all directions on the river 
at once. And they were not watching as 
harmless old tourist ladies might watch, 
just generally interested in the^jlinks and 
sampans on the river. These people watched 
keenly ; they were watching/or something.” 

“ H'm.” Captain Hereford said nothing 
for a moment, then seemed to make up his 


mind. “ With all these helpless Chinese on 
my conscience, net to speak of the cabin 
passengers, I can’t afford to take any risks 
of pirates being aboard. That's why wo 
have all deck passengers searched so care¬ 
fully before letting them on. But at the 
same time, by confiscating all weapons we 
deprive them of the means of protecting 
themselves in case of a piratical attack, 
so ours is the sole responsibility of protecting 
them. Now, I donT like to put any 
arbitrary indignity on these old pilgrim 
women, for fear they prove to be just that. 
But I’ll have my guards surround them un¬ 
obtrusively and keep an eye on them. 

“ Now you, boys will have to clear, if 
yon don’t mind,” he went on, turning to his 
heaped desk. “ Thanks for your informa¬ 
tion. Hope there’s nothing in it.” 

“ Good-bye, sir, and thanks for a jolly 
good tea,” said Christopher, 

A few minutes later James pointed out the 
guards taking up casual positions where they 
could overlook the old pilgrim ladies. 

■ Christopher glanced to where his brother 
indicated, then looked back downstream. 
“ See those two big junks coming toward 
us from opposite banks of the river ? ” 
he said. “ They're doing pretty well 
against the wind. I believe they’ve got 
auxiliary engines,” 

James shaded his eyes against the 
lowering sun. 

“ I believe they must have,” he agreed. 
“ Unusual in a junk, isn't it ? ” 

“ Very,” said Chris significantly. “ And 
if they continue as they are doing they 
will cross right in front of us.” 

“ By Jove,' they arc behaving rather 
strangely for junks,” said Jim. “ They 
arc striking acro.ss the current, making 
straight for us. That is queer for junks 
coming upstream against the wind.” 

“ It's worth mentioning to the captain, 
don't you think ? ” 

“ He’s frightfully busy, Chris. And if it 
shouldn't prove to be anything out of the 
way he’d put us down for alarmists.” 

“ On the other hand, there arc several 
hundred helpless Chinese on board, with 
womcnand children. Pirates have no mercy.” 

“ Come on then, wc’ll risk it,” said Janies, 
leaping for the ladder to the hurricane deck. 


,CHAPTER 4 

The Attack 

^ATTAIN Hereford grumbled a reluctant 
“ What is it now ? ” as he turned from 
-the papers on his desk. 

“ Sorry, sir,” said James at the door, 
“ but there's a couple of junks with auxi¬ 
liary engines making straight for the ship. 
Chris saw them come out from opposite 
sides of the river from hidden inlets, and 
we thought you ought to know about it.” 

“ More pirates, eh ? ” said Captain Here¬ 
ford, smiling, but his face was worried as 
he swung out of his chair, took his binoculars 
from the rack, and came out on the deck. 

The two junks were making excellent 
time upstream. As the captain studied them, 
muttering now and then under his breath, 
Christopher crossed over to look down at 
the circle of pilgrim women. Their appear¬ 
ance was unchanged, except that now none 
of them stared out toward the land. Each 
had drawn a small Buddhist rosary from 
her garments and was telling the beads with 
bent head. But every now and again, as 
Christopher watched, one of them raised 
her eyes slyly for a swift glance at the water 
ahead, and each time that glance flew, 
straight as an arrow, toward the two lonely 
junks coming upstream,- Their tall, angular 
leader looked pftenest, and one'e or twice 
murmured something, to the others that 
Chris could not catch. 

Suddenly the captain threw down his 
glasses with an angry ejaculation and turned 
to give an order. The two junks were now 
so near that the eyes painted on their square 
prows were clearly to be seen. They ivcre 
certainly making straight for. the ship. 

In a moment the Kwan Yin's engines 
were in reverse, but the junks, as if deter¬ 
mined on'self-destruction, came on. Their 
grubby decks seemed deserted, except for 
some piles of rags lying here and there. 

Chris and Jim had.no time to examine 
them, however, for the moment the ship 
began churning, up the water backward the 
leader of the pilgrim women leaped to her 
feet with a revolver in her hand. She shot 
twice into the air, and the rest of the band 
of disguised pirates were immediately 
clustered round.lier (or rather him), equally 
armed to the teeth. 

The peaceful Chinese on deck were frozen 
with astonishment that quickly changed to 
wild panic. Below, the junks had been 


Jacko Does Some Painting 


J ACKo's Big Sister Belinda was very 
proud, of her hair. 

It was nice hair, long and thick and 
glossy. She had never had it shingled, 
though it gave lier a lot of trouble, aud 
used to take her the best part of a morn¬ 
ing to wash and dry it. 

In summer-time she would go out 
in the garden and let the sun do the^ 
drying, sitting on the grass with her 
hair streaming round her. 


Jacko wandered out into the garden. 

At the far end was Belinda, sitting on 
a seat, her long hair spread out all 
along the back of it. 

“ Washing day ! '' grinned Jacko. 

Just then Joe came out v/ith a pail of 
whitewash in his hand. He dumped it 
down by tlie door of the greenhouse 
and went back to the house to fetch 
the steps. 

Jacko idly picked up the brush and 



*‘0h I ” Belinda screamed, clapping her hands to her hair 


One day Jacko, having nothing to do, 
thought he'd pay his. sister a visit. 

, She wasn't in the house, but her 
husband Joe was: “ Hallo ! ” cried 
Jacko. “ Got a holiday ? ” 

“ Looks like it,” agreed Joe. He was 
fiddling about in the scullery with 
some paint-pots. 

“ What arc you going to paint ? ” 
asked Jacko. ' 

“Greenhouse roof," replied Joe. 
“I'll give you a hand," said Jacko, 
“No you won't," said Joe, with 
determination. “You hop off, there's 
a good lad. I'm busy." 


slapped it against the side of the pail. 

Suddenly he looked up and caught 
sight of Belinda's hair spread out in 
the sun. 

In a flash he shot forward aud drew 
ihe hrtish across it I And slunk silently off. 

The sun was fierce tliat day. 

" It ought to be dry now," murmured 
Belinda, throwing up her head and loan¬ 
ing forwatd; 

“ Oh ! she screamed, clapping her 
hands to her hair^^ 

It had stuck fast to the scat! 

Jacko, well hidden behind a tree, was 
enjoying his joke. 


skilfully manoeuvred, one on each side of 
the stalled ship, and the heaps of rags on 
their decks revealed themselves as pirates 
armed with revolvers and knives, ready to 
swarm up over the sides of the ship the 
moment the signal .should bo given. 

The signal was never given. Thanks to 
the boys' warning, guards had been placed 
near enough to the disguised jurates to close 
in on them at once when they had declared 
themselves. The pirates found themselves, 
to their angry astonishment, surrounded by 
lowered bayonets held by boy soldiers who, 
however they might be quaking within, 
were still able to keep them stiff. . 

It all happened so suddenly that Chris 
and Jim were momentarily frozen, watching 
from their vantage point. The Chinese 
passengers were moving about in all direc¬ 
tions trying to find shelter from the coming 
gunfire. The boy soldiers did not know 
quite what to do, whether to run tlieir 
captives through with their bayonets or to 
take them prisoner. But one of them, he 
who had been so vehemently scolded for 
his lack of respect for old women by the 
disguised leader of the pirates, stepped for¬ 
ward and pulled the wig from lier .head. He 
did it with indignation that so venerable 
a symbol of womanhood, should be so mis¬ 
used, but his action struck the other soldiers 
as humorous. They stepped in to pull off 
the other wigs—and lost their advantage. ^ 

The pirates, menaced from above by more 
experienced guns,' dared not attempt to 
plunder the passengers, but they were able 
to make a bolt for the rail, and over it into 
the river, amid a hail of bullets. Down below 
the other pirates, realising that their plans 
had miscarried, turned their junks and made 
full speed for the banks. ■ . ..; . 

The Kwan Yin carried no heavy artillery. 
It was beneath her dignity to set oiit in 
pursuit of a pirate junk. She wirelessed 
details of the attack to the authorities Tn 
Canton,.who could be trusted,to send out 
river police, and continued on her way. 

The whole affair, which might have meant 
a general massacre of helpless passengers, 
had taken only a few. minutes, aud no 
passenger was so much as wounded. 

Christopher, and Jim stared at each other, 
hardly able to believe that they had really 
seen what they had seen. 

“ One up to you, old chap,”, said Jim 
finally. “ If you hadn't stuck to it I'd 
never have believed those harmless-looking 
old women were disguised pirates. ' They’d 
have slaughtered the passengers right and 
left. Did you notice their long knives ? ” 

“ I noticed something else,” said Chris. 

“ There was a white man steering the junk 
on the starboard side of this ship.” 

“ What \ ” cried Jim incredulously. “ Then 
that makes it more than ordinary piracy.” 

“ Never heard of ivliito pirates in these 
waters before,” agreed Chris. “ There’s 
some big game afoot, Jim.” 

In the captain’s cabin, late that night, 
his guess was verified. A very fat and very 
frightened elderly Chinese gentleman stood 
before the captain with many bows and 
prayed him to take charge of two large 
wicker baskets which he said contained 
treasures of carved jade from the Imperial 
I^alacc at Peking. 

“ And how did they get to Canton, tell 
me that. Using I ” Captain Hereford stared 
keenly at the jade-merchant, who began at 
once to expostulate, 

“ My bplong square ( My no belong thief, 
Mister Captain! My have buy twelve pieceo 
jade flom General Hsu. Now takce Hong 
Kong.” . ' . - ■ ’ 

“So you're taking it to Hong.Kong for 
safety, ch ? If it's from the Imperial Palace, 
though, it must be stolen Government 
property. All that stufi was seni down to 
Shanghai to be* kept against a possible 
Japanese invasion of Peking. Tloiv could 
any of it get all the way to Canton ? Must 
have been stolen cn route.” 

“ My belong good man,” said Using with 
dignity; “ My have got son in Clilistian 
college Canton.” 

“I think \ye will have proof of your good¬ 
ness before.we feel sure of that. What about 
proofs. .Have got ? No have got ? ” 

“ Have got,” returned Using quietly, 
fumbling in his belt under his long silk robe. 
He!brought oiit a paper, which he handed 
with a bow to the captain. It read : '' 

“To whom it may concern: This is to 
certify, in case of emergency only, that 
Using Yang is acting as my agent to find 
and return to the Chinese Government 
certain Imperial treasures stolen en route 
from Peking to Shanghai, I ask that anyone 
to whom he shows this certificate shall keep 
its existence secret, since it would prove 
dangerous to all concerned for our activities 
to become known.” ' 

This letter was signed Bertrand Atherton, 
the uncle whom Christopher and James were 
going out to Saigon to meet I 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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KEEP THEM CLEAN 

if you take care of your teeth 
they will , last you all your life. 
There is no better means of 
protection against dental decay 
germs than cleaning them morn¬ 
ing and evening with 
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3 Grand Gifts 
for Boys 


Think of it! The “Wings of 
Britain” book—all about 
modern British aviation, 
containing many marvellous 
photographs; the first four 
coloured cards showing mechan¬ 
ical wonders of 1935 and a 
splendid Album in which to 
keep them—ALL given FREE 
today in MODERN BOY. Sub¬ 
sequent issues for the next 7 
weeks will each contain 4 more 
cards for the Album. 


No boy should miss any of these 
wonderful gifts. The first gift- 
number of this grand paper is on 
sale TODAY, and a regular order 
for MODERN BOY will ensure 
securing the other? Free Gift issues. 



BIG 

AEROPLANE BOOK 

“ Wings of Britain.’* A Book of Aviation 

20 Page 
ALBUM 

The Modern Boy’s Album of Mechanical 
Wonders of 1935 

32 

COLOURED CARDS 

Specially Prepared for Insertion in the 
Gift Album 



A ll applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The. Advertisement 
Manager, "The Children’s News- 
pLipcr,” Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


Sickly 
Slum 

are being given a fortnight at a Convalescent Homo 
this year. Cost 30/- each. 

Please send a generous contribution to 
The Rev. Percy Ineson, Superintendent, 
EASTEND MISSION, CENTRAL HALL. BROMLEY 
STREET. COMMERCIAL ROAD, STEPNEY, E.l. 


Stepney 

Children 



THE ABYSSINIA V. ITALY PKT. FREE I 

With tho probability of WAIl between these two countrlc.s, 
tho contents of this magnificent packet will becomo a 
lasting record of tho conflict. It incliulcs a splomlid 
short SKT of Ethiopian (Aby.saiiiiaii) stamps. All largo 
and m.\\ltl-colo\u*cd. Tho Italian stamps incUulc lino 
Stattio of tho Fascist Leader, Jlussolini, on horseback, 
also King Victor Emmanuel III. Other countries repre¬ 
sented aro Set 3 Japan {Chrysantheimim), liniana (un¬ 
used). Old Eussia (llomanoff period). Upper Volta (mint), 
stamps from tho Orient including Siam and Erltisli 
Colonials. 55 different, oou't dclay—send to-dav. 2d. 
postage requesting approvals,—LISBURN & TOWN* 
SEND, Ltd. (Dept. C.N.), LIVERPOOL 3. 


\ 


Which cioyou want ? 



They're FREE! 



ALL YOU HAVE TO DO 

Ask mother to buy you Rowntree’^ 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every ^-Ib. 
tin arc 3 Free Gift Coupons. Very 
quickly you’ll have enough to get any 
gift you want. Ask for Rowntree’s 
Cocoa twice a day—it’s good for you. 


OAGATELIEDOARD 

Jf’i a rippins s<^t}ie 
'— and worrt Dad 
like it too! 120 
toupom and Free 
Voucher^ 


DOY’S FOOTBALL: 

Cowhide leather, 
with good-quality 
rubber bladder, 
150 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


TABLE TENNIS 

SET: In box. Net, 
two posts, two bats 
and balls, 80 
coupons and Free 
Voucher. 


WATCH : Nickel- 
plated, Crown 
Maxim Keyless 
lever, a good time¬ 
keeper. coupons 
and Free Voucher, 


LARGE BOX OF 
PAINTS; Full range 
of colours, com¬ 
plete with brush. 
64 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


BOX OF PYRAMID 
CUBES: Novel 
building blocks. 
Range of pictures. 
90 coupons and 
Free Voucher. 


Send a postcard (postage 1 d.) to Dept. SCI, Rowntroo & Co. Ltd., Tho Cocoa Works, 
York, for special list of boys’ and girls’ gifts with FREE VOUCHER valuo 3 coupons. 


READ THIS, MOTHER! 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved 
by a wonderful new predigestion 
process. It is made even more 
digestible — helps more in digesting 
other foods — and is more bone and 
muscle - building than ordinary 
cocoa. Still only 5|d. per ^-Ib. tin 
with 3 FREE GIFT COUPONS. 


REMEMBER THERE ARE HUNDREDS OF OTHER VALUABLE GIFTS, TOO. 























































The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for 11s a year. See below. 
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Arthur Mee’s Children's bn* 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C.4. 


THE BRAN TUB 


Defined 

BILI.Y was puzzled with his 
reading and continually 
asked his elder brother the mean- 
in^fs of ^vords. 

‘‘ What does plural mean ? ” 
he asked. 

“ Oh,” replied Tom, it means 
some of the same thing only more 
of it.” 

The Two Cyclists 
called for his friend Black 
one Saturday afternoon, as 
they had planned to cycle to a sea¬ 
side town. On his arrival White 
found his friend mending a punc¬ 
tured tyre. 

You go on ; I shall be ready 
in a minute or two and will catch 
you up,” said Black. 

White started off and rode at a 
steady 12 miles an hour. But 
Black, to his dismay, found the 
puncture more diOicult to mend 
than he had thought, and it was 
half an hour before he was able to 
start. He rode at 14 miles an 
hour, and caught up his friend 


What Is Wrong In This Picture ? 



just as they reached their destina- nuaiber of mistakes have been made in this picture of a drawing- 
tion. I low far was it to the seaside.!* room. How many can you see ? Answer ttext u>ee) 


Answer next week 


Ici On Parle Fran^ais 



La filhtie Un sao Un singo 

Wllc gift bag monkey 

Une fillette a perdu son sac k 
main. Elle I’a retrouv 6 dans un 
arbre. Qui I’avait mis 1 ^ ? Un 
singe. 

/I liiile girl lost her bag. She 
ioHiid it in a tree. Who had put 
it there? A monkey. . 

Yes or No 

J][nRE are six questions which are 
a test of intelligence. On a 
piece of paper write down quickly 
either Yes or No as the answer to 
each question, and then look at 
the answers in column 3 and see 
how many you have correct. 

1 . Did Charles Dickens write 
Tlie Cricket on the Hearth ? 

2 . Is the head of the London 
County. Council a Lord Mayor ? 

3 . Is Helen Wills Moody women’s 
;ennis champion.of England? 

4. Is the zebra a bird ? 

5 . Does the State own the Bank 
of England ? 

6. is the King a duke ? 


Abyssinia’s Coffee 
'piiE coffee plant is a native of 
Abyssinia, where it grows 
wild. It. has been used as a 
beverage in tliat country from 
time immemorial. There is a 
theory that the name is derived 
fromiCaffa, an Abyssinian province. 
The production of a cultivated 
type of coffee is on the increase, 
and a certain amount is exported. 

Not Recommended 

gAiiTH entered d small caf^ and 
. asked if he could have some 
food. 

“ Yes, sir,” said the waiter, who 
had just received notice. . 

Such as what ? ” asked Smith. 
“ Such as it is,” replied the 
waiter. 

Hidden Names 

'pHIS puzzle square contains the 
names of ten parts of a house. 
The words are spelled partly across 
and partly' dowi| the square. 



P E 
O C 
R 'E 
C H 
AT 
T M 
T I 


W R 
AT) 
L L 
W S 

r -N. 

N H 

c w 


GAB 
O r L 
A..R E " 

F L S 
D O O 
Y W R 
E S S 

A nsii'cr next week 


The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Asterisks among the clues betow indicate abbreviations. Anstcer next week 

Reading Across. 1. A snare. 4. A horse. 8. Employs. 12. This 
word expresses afFirmation, 13, Recompense. 14. A meadow. 16. Foot 
of a clawed animal. 17, A kind of cloth. 19. Request. 21. To hit. 
23. Mother’s sister. 25. Accessible. 26. Newts. 28. A newspaper is 
sometimes called this. 31. Trial. 33, Incase. 35. Conjunction, 36. An 
entrance. 37. Iowa.*** 38. Ages. 39. Fervency. 40. Automobile 
Association.* 42. A sudden heavy flood in a stream. 43. A sheep. 
44. A sacred song. 
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Reading Down. 1. To perceive flavour. 2. A cereal plant. 3. To 
combine with gas or with air. 4. Compass point.* 5, A popular 
beverage. 6. Large member of the deer family. 7. French for of. 
9. A keyboard instrument of the liarpsichord type. 10, Devour. 
11, Pleasant to the taste. 13. Marshy land. 15. A deadly species of 
viper. 18. Piece of cloth inserted to strengthen or enlarge a garment. 
20. An indication. 22. The rails of a railway. 24. In the direction of. 
25. Above and touching. 27. A lobe. 29. To demolish, 30. A kind of 
axe. 32, A marine mammal. 34. Part of the foot. 36. A breach. 
37. Exists. 41. Before noon.* 


week 

Other Worlds Next Week - 

JN the evening the planets Mars 
and Jupiter are in the South- 
West,' Saturn 
is i n the 
South - E as t, 
and Uranus is 
in the East. 

In the morn¬ 
ing Venus is 
low i n t h e 
East. The 
picture shows 
the Moon as jt may be seen look¬ 
ing South at 7 p.m, on Thursday, 
October 3- “ ’ 

On the Postman’s Round 

HE was sliowing a friend round 
his ultra-modern house. 
There are lots of points about 
it^ that I like,” said the candid 
friend, and there are some that 
I do not understand. Why, for 
instance, the round hole in the 
front door ? 

“ Oh, that’s for circular letters,” 

A Riddle 

^LL people need me, rich and 
poor. \ 

Decapitate me and you’ll see 
That I am what you’re doing now. 
If re-arranged the whole of me 
Becomes uncovered, or you may 
Find what men scrape off day by 

day. - ‘ Answer next week 

‘ A County Sentence 
'J'HE following sentence is made up 
of the letters in the name 
Nottinghaaisiiire, no other letters 
being used : 

A great nation is sometimes the 
gainer in not resorting to arms 
against its enemies, tho’ their aim 
is to mar its interest. 

Relief 

'piiEY were marooned in the Far 
North of Canada and they 
had a gun and a few rounds of 
ammunition apiece, though neither 
was accustomed to firearms. 

Food was urgently required, so 
they decided to hunt. Presently 
a voice was heard calling : 

“ Dick, are you all right ? ” 

“ Sure thing ! ” came the reply. 

** Good ; then I’ve shot a bear.” 

Answers to Yes or No 

1 . Yes. 2 . No. 3- Yes. 4. No. 
5 . No. 6 . Yes. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
A Happy Family 

There were seven children ; four 
boys and three girls. 

Transposition. Nut, tun. 

Two Mixed Proverbs 

Too many cooks spoil the broth. 
Many hands make light work. 


Talcs Before Bcciifmo 

A Long Tail 

D LINKER was a china clog 
who stood on Grandma's 
mantelpiece. 

When Joan went to see 
Grandma she just touched his 
head and his tail, and, as 
they were on springs, the 
head would keep nodding and 
the tail wagging for quite a 
long time. And all the while 
Blinker’s eyes would blink 
too, which was why that 
name had been given to him. 
Grandma was very fond of 
Blinker. 

One day Joan had Blinker 
on the table beside her when 
Smut, the big black cat, 
jumped up to say How do 
you do ? ” 

' Joan was afraid that Smut 
would knoclc Blinker over, so 
she grabbed Blinker’s tail and 
tried to pull him out of 
danger. 

To her dismay his tail 
stretched and stretched, until 
only a long piece of wire 
straggled over the tabic. 
Grandma had taken Mother 
upstairs to sec the new cur¬ 
tains. What ivottld they say 
when they came back ? 

The door opened and in 
came Uncle Jim. Joan looked 
round hopefully. Uncle Jim 
was very clever. Perhaps ho 
could .put Blinker’s tail to 
rights. He had often mended 
her toys. 

" What's " the matter ? " 
asked her uncle, seeing, her 
doleful face. ' . 

J oan pointed to the long tail. 
" Please put it right 1 " she 
begged. 

Uncle Jim rubbed his hair 
all Avays at once. 

"A bit of a puzzle,” he 
said, j ” I-might be able to 
fnicl a new spring in my odds- 
and-ends box.” 

” CauT^you do it quickly ? ” 
said Joan. Gfandma and 
Mummie were on tho landing 
lloy^ They would surely be 
back soon ! 

Uncle Jim's face brightened. 
He picked up tho knitting 
needle which Mummie had 
laid down with the sock she 
was making for Joan, who 
could not see what use a 
knitting needle would be. 

” I believe this will do the 
trick,” he said, and very care¬ 
fully he began to coil the wire 
round the needle. 

Blinker got turned over so 
many times that Joan felt 
quite sorry for him, and hoped 
that ho wasn’t feeling giddy. 

Uncle Jim set Blinker down 
on the table at the very 
moment that Mummie and 
Grandma opened the door. 

His tail might have been a 
tiny bit longer than before, 
but it looked all right. Blinker 
nodded and blinked, and 
Joan and Uncle Jim smiled at 
each other. 

• And neither of them has 
ever told the secret of 
Blinker's long tail. 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Home Again 



The Cococubs had no more troubles; 
The'Coco’made fine speed, and soon the 
Cococubs could see England. “ After all 
the excitement. I’m glad to get back/* 
cried Mrs. Pie Porker. . 



i They left the ' Coco in harbour, and 
caught the Bournville Express, which soon 
got them home. The Cococubs were 
really excited to see their own front doors 
after such a long holiday I 





In the evening Granny Owl’s tuck shop 
was open again—just like old times. And 
what a lot of cocoa was drunk, while 
everybody talked about the wonderful 
trip to Africa! 


There's a Toy 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 

Loo}^ out for new adoeniurc& 
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